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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


Somany persons have been writing about 
Mr. Robert Herrick’s new novel, Together, 
that we have felt a 
certain compulsion to 
read it ourselves. It 
has a good many pas- 
sages in it that are strik- 
ing. Some of its sentences are epigram- 
matic. But on the whole it is morbid, 
and toward the end it gets to be a bore. 
Nevertheless, we derived some pleasure 
from its reading. In the first place, it 
interested us to find Mr. Robert Herrick 
seriously using the. word “unbeknownst” 
(page 86) as though it were good Eng- 
lish and not Hibernian. In the second 
place, we came upon two sentences 
which, taken together, deserve to be 
embalmed in the list of those awful 
examples which are found in works on 
rhetoric. We quote them (page 584) 
because they gave us so much delight: 


A growing repugnance to that huge, 
squirming, prodigal hive had come over her. 
Once the pinnacle of her ambitions, now 
it seemed sordid, hectic, unreal. 


z 


This is about as beautiful an instance 
of a much mixed metaphor as we have 
seen in a long time. A “squirming 
hive” is certainly a novelty. But just as 
Mr. Herrick thinks that Hibernian is 
English, so he may be under the delusion 
that hives are populated by angleworms 
and not by bees. Again, a “squirming 
hive” might possibly become a pinnacle, 
but a “hectic hive” would surely be a 
novelty in the world wherein we live. 


“Together” 


Or maybe it was the pinnacle that was 
hectic, which would be even still more 
strange. It is odd that Mr. Herrick did 
not go on to prescribe a tonic for the 
pinnacle, or else treat the hive to a 
course of sedatives. Really, we are 
getting a little mixed ourselves; and we 
had better stop short with a deserved 
compliment to Mr. Herrick on the lovely 
squirm of his hectic language. 
* 


For all that, no one who has read 
Together will be likely to bring lightly 
the charge of carelessness. Yet as 
the theme of the story is the American 
marriage, the little blunder of which 
Mr. Herrick is guilty in the opening 
chapter is doubly curious. He mis- 
quotes the wedding service. So much 
stress is laid on the point that Isabelle, 
as a result of her years at school at 
St. Mary’s, had become the stanchest 
of Episcopalians, that it is evident, be- 
yond all question, that the Episcopal ser- 
vice was used. Yet according to the 
book the officiating clergyman finishes the 
marriage ceremony of John Lane and 
Isabelle Price with the words “And I 
pronounce you man and wife.” It is 
quite superfluous to say that the correct 
form is: Forasmuch as John and Isabelle 
and so forth, “T pronounce that 
they are man and wife.” 


a 
In our October number we pointed 
out, @ propos of Mr. Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson’s widely exploited A Little Brother 
of the Rich, that Mr. Edward Sanford 
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JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 


Martin had made use of the same title 
for a book of verses which had been 
published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Mr. Patterson : 

Retort eighteen years before. 
As Mr. Patterson had 
been reported as giving 

out an interview in which he said “he 

did not know why he called the book 


_A Little Brother of the Rich except that 


there were ‘Little Sisters of the Poor’ 
and he thought there might as well be 
‘A Little Brother of the Rich,’” we 
asked, in a spirit of perfect good nature, 
whether Mr. Patterson had been quite 
ingenuous. Mr. Patterson has retorted 
in the following letter, which we quote in 
full: 


LIBERTYVILLE, ItL., October 7, 1908. 
Editors THe BookMAN. 


GENTLEMEN: In your October number you as 
much as say that I plagiarised the name 
of my story, A Little Brother of the. Rich, 


from Mr. E. S. Martin, who in 1890 pub- 
lished a book of verse under that title. 

Although I have read many of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s verses, as they have come out in Life, 
I doubt if I ever read the particular one 
called “A Little Brother of the Rich,” for 
when it was published (in 1887, I think) | 
was eight years old. And I am as positive 
as it is possible to be about such things that 
until the other day, when Mr. Martin sent 
me a bound copy of his verses, I never 
knew that he had collected them under one 
cover and that caption. 

I do remember this, though—that when I 
was a child of seven or eight I one day 
noticed the photograph of a very good- 
looking young fellow seated on a much 
branded polo pony. I asked who he was, 
and an older member of the family said, 
“That, oh, that’s a little brother of the 
rich,” and then explained to my questions 
what the expression meant. I suppose the 
explanation and the good-looking photo- 
graph are the genesis of my story. Whether 
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EDWARD SANFORD MARTIN 


this older member of the family had been 
reading Mr. Martin’s verse that day, I don’t 
know. Possibly. And possibly, too, the 
phrase had already been incorporated into 
an argot familiar to Mr. Martin before he 
(quite properly) stuck his pen through it 
and fixed it to a piece of paper. 

Let me tell you about a similar instance, 
also from my story. 

When Trilby came out in 1895, I, being 
sixteen years old, read it eagerly. I never 
Saw it as a play, but last week I ran through 
the novel again, for the first time since 
1895. To my mild consternation I found 


that all unconsciously, I had “lifted” three 
or four phrases from Trilby and put them 
into my story. Is that plagiarism? Before 
you answer let me tell you one more case 
in point. 

A day or two ago I came across the 
Second Reader I had learned from. I don’t 
think I had seen it for over twenty years. 
Yet I remembered it well enough to be 
almost (not quite) able to repeat over parts 
of it by heart. Without doubt I have ap- 
plied its simple phrases for many years. 

These three incidents, A Little Brother of 
the Rich, Trilby and the Second Reader, are 
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Two glimpses of Mrs. Helen Green, author of 7he 
Maison de Shine, in the Klondike 


all details of the same fact—of the same 
truth, rather, for the thing is not peculiar 
to me. 

Let me add that my memory is not in any 
way remarkably good, but, on the contrary, 
rather poor. 

Yours very truly, 
Joseph M. Patterson. 

P.S.—I think Trilby came out in 1895. At 
all events I read it when it first came out; 
and the edition I now have is dated 1895. 


4 


Edgar Beecher Bronson, the author of 
The Reminiscences of a Ranchman, has 
had a very varied career. 
He was born in New 
York State and was a 
reporter on the New 
York Tribune when he 
was eighteen. A year later he was 
placed in charge of the Tribune’s ac- 
count of the famous trial of Henry 
Ward Beecher. The trial took place in 
Brooklyn. That was before the days of 
improved newspaper communication, 
and all the “copy” from the trial had to 
be carried by hand from the court room 


Edgar 
Beecher 
Bronson 


to the office. On one of the most impor- 
tant days of the trial the messenger ser- 
vice fell down and Mr. Bronson crossed 
the East River on floating cakes of: ice, 
like Eliza in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But he 
delivered the “copy” in time. 

R 


After the Beecher trial Mr. Bronson’s 
health broke down and he went West 
for his health. He bought a big ranch 
in Northwestern Nebraska, and it was 
here that he had the stirring adventures 
about which he writes. He took part in 
the last big Sioux war. He was known 
as one of the most daring riders and 
most expert shots in the West. He gave 
up ranching and went to El Paso, Texas, 
where he became a banker. For some 
years he has resided in New York. He is 
now shooting big game in Africa on the 
vast estate of William MacMillan, who 
is to be President Roosevelt’s host next 
year. In fact Mr. Bronson is now using 


the same caravan which will next year 
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Edgar Beecher Bronson 
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Arthur Ruhl, author of 7he Other Americans 


round up the big game for the “Big 
Rifle.” Mr. Bronson, by the way, was 
one of the pioneers in ballooning. As a 
reporter on the Tribune he made what 


was up to last year the longest balloon 
trip ever made in the United States. 


Thus he has added the perils of the air 
to the perils of land, which form for him 
a long and interesting experience. In 
addition to his book Mr. Bronson has 
written many magazine articles about 
the West. 
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Herman Knickerbocker Vielé. author of Heart Break Hill 
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HELEN 
Author of Zhe 


As a text we are taking a letter which 
came to us the other day accompanying 
a formidable-looking 


Whacking 
Some 
Fallacies 


which, when 
was found to 
contain fourteen short 
stories. In the course of 
the year we receive many communica- 
tions in a somewhat similar vein, but as 
a general rule they are obviously in- 
spired by sheer disappointed incapacity. 
The writers can ascribe their lack of suc- 
cess to nothing but a conspiracy on the 
part of publishers and editors. In this 
case, however, there is a difference, for 
the stories show real merit and consider- 
able promise. We quote in part from 
the letter : 


package, 
opened, 





KELLER 


World 1 Live In 


I am sending to you, under separate cover 
by express, fourteen stories which I offer to 
you at your usual rate. Now I am aware that 
your magazine is not a “story” publication, and 
that you probably would not buy fourteen 
stories. But I trust you will give them care- 
ful consideration. In fact, I look upon your 
magazine as the last and only hope, for the 
stories are of literary merit, rather than of 
popular form. Frankly, I don’t believe there is 
a magazine of popular fiction that would accept 
them. And at the same time, I don’t believe 
Maupassant himself could gain entrance were 
he alive and as yet the holder of his first manu- 
script Boule de Suif. There is absolutely no 
chance for a newcomer to break into the maga- 
zines—unless he begins by being popular in his 
form of story. But surely there is a market 











for the short story that goes to the point 
clearly, truthfully. If stories were never pub- 
lished because they contain an element “mor- 
bid” (which seems to be the pet aversion), 
then there would have been no Rosmersholm, 
no Monsieur Parent, no Madame Bovary. 


4 


The letter from which we have quoted 
may be summed up as containing four 
points. The first is that there would be 
to-day no chance for a story, no matter 
how great a masterpiece, that was not 
builded along conventional lines and did 
not have the “happy ending.” The 
second is that what the writer calls “pop- 
ular form” is inconsistent with literary 
merit. The third is that there is abso- 
lutely no chance for the newcomer unless 
he binds himself down to slavish imita- 
tion. The fourth is, inferentially, that 
there are after all not any short story 
writers to-day who are really worth 
while. Now we are not going to argue 
these points with our correspondent. 
We are going to tell him politely 
but firmly. There is nothing new 
in that contention that certain great short 
stories of the past would fail of pub- 
lication if they came unannounced 
into the magazine office of to-day. In 
this connection Edgar Allan Poe and 
Guy de Maupassant are being constantly 
cited. If any one will bring us a story 
of modern American life—for that mat- 
ter a story of any period or country— 
as poignant, as pathetic, as great as 
Monsieur Parent, we will guarantee to 
bring him offers from a dozen different 
publishers within forty-eight hours. 
Moreover, we maintain that if Maupas- 
sant were living to-day, and was, say, 
thirty-five years of age, and an Ameri- 
can man of letters, he would be com- 
manding the very highest prices for his 
work from the most progressive and 
popular of magazines. 


4 


Then there is that fleer about what the 
writer terms “popular form.” We are 
not quite sure that we understand just 
what “popular form” means. We pre- 
sume that it is intended as a synonym for 
interesting. This is another old hum- 
bug that we are delighted to whack. We 
hold it to be in a measure responsible for 
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the state of arrested development in 
which American literary taste is to-day. 
There are thousands of readers in the 
country who could not be persuaded that 
The Count of Monte Cristo, for exam- 
ple, belongs to real literature. It simply 
could not be. It was written in the 
“popular form,” and was designed, first 
of all, to entertain. 


For the benefit of our correspondent, 
and of a great many others who are in 
the same state of mind, we say, as we 
have said before, that there has never 
been a time in the history of the reading 
of manuscripts, the making of books, the 
publication of magazines, when the new- 
comer with something to say was as 
eagerly welcomed as he is_ to-day. 
What were the men and women whose 
names you find in the tables of contents 
of periodicals but the newcomers of five, 
ten, or twenty years ago? We have been 
giving rather careful attention to the 
short stories in the magazines of late and 
we have been very much impressed by 
their high order of originality and 
merit. We do not believe that there has 
ever been a time when the standard has 
been so high. It is all very well to talk 
with reverence of the good old days, the 
brave old days, when the name of the 
Wizard of the North rang like a trumpet 
call, and when Thackeray and Dickens 
were penning their immortal works. 

3ut take up at random one of the big 
magazines of that period and dip with 
an open mind into its short fiction. We 
believe that you will be amazed at the 
stilted artificiality of most of it; the 
amateurish mediocrity of the technique. 
On the other hand we could pick out 
from the tables of contents of the current 
magazines probably a dozen names that 
must be associated with a very genuine 
talent. A few weeks ago we were read- 
ing in the Saturday Evening Post a story 
of school life that was as good as any- 
thing we have seen along that line since 
Tom Brown at Rugby, not forgetting 
Mr. Vachell’s The Hill. It was “The 
Martyrdom of Hickey,” by Owen John- 
son. Because he is a contemporary, and 
was comparatively unknown four or five 
years ago, are no reasons for denying the 
talent of the writer who signs himself 
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“O Henry,” or for failing to recognise 
his right to be considered a distinguished 
short story teller. Speaking of “O 
Henry,” have you read “The Enchanted 
Profile’? If not, do so at once. 
z 

The Fortnightly Review for Septem- 
ber contained a very long and elaborate 
satire entitled “Mark 
Rutherford: An Appre- 
ciation,” if we may call 
that a satire which with 
counterfeited | candour 
sustains through many pages an obvi- 
ously exaggerated eulogy. It represents 
the British idea of a literary practical 
joke. Readers of the Fortnightly would 
of course perceive its irony; on the other 
hand, readers of “Mark Rutherford” or 
the guileless reviewers whose style it 
parodies might suspect no mischievous 
intent. Hence the joke. The system 
followed is to quote some commonplace 
sentences and remark: 


The 
Dangers of 
Irony 


I know not how it will appeal to others. 
There is hardly any passage in the English 
language which has a more moving accent 
for my own heart; and its deep tenderness, 
yet almost Hellenic restraint, makes it, I 
think, worthy to set beside the immortal 
“Farewell” of Brutus, the sublimest blank 
verse that even Shakespeare ever wrote. 
Is there any living writer who can write 
such language as this, the language of feel- 
ing, without a touch of rhetoric, and having 
kinship in its simplicity and intensity with 
the language of the English Bible? 

- 


There are sixteen solid pages of this 
mock-seriousness. It would be hard to 
find an American parallel. There is of 
course the New York Sun’s serio-comic 
system, but even in its most pertinacious 
days the Sun’s mock praises of the fee- 
bleminded seldom overran a _ column. 
Besides, the Sun’s bad poets were some- 
times amusing of themselves and the 
quotations lightened the commentary. 
Even a professional ironist may be for- 
given when he discovers a J. Gordon 
Coogler. The nearest approach to the 
true British type of methodical irony— 
cast-irony it perhaps should be called— 
was achieved last winter by the New 
York Evening Post in a leading article 
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on President Roosevelt. The President, 
as his habit was, had shattered the dig- 
nity of his office, or undermined the con- 
stitution, or denounced robbery and 
thereby crippled trade just as it was 
beginning to move again—we forget 
now what it was, but to our Post-trained 
mind it was one of the usual enormities 
so “in keeping with the character of our 
President,” so unlike some quotation 
from Edmund Burke. And the Post, 
which is “not shaped for sportive tricks,” 
became of a sudden so scrupulously iron- 
ical—wrote prudent for imprudent, wise 
for unwise, good for bad, with such pre- 
cision—that many a _ sober reader 
thought it had gone quite mad, and 
members of its own staff, it was said, 
were thrown for the moment into great 
moral confusion. It seems a pity that 
the man who jokes but seldom should 
even then be thought insane, but that is 
the tragedy of solemn natures. And the 
Post's irony on this occasion might easily 
be missed, for its serious rebukes of the 
President had generally seemed no less 
absurd than these mock praises of him. 
There indeed lies the danger of the ironi- 
cal method when employed in the haste 


of journalism. 
ad 


And so of the writers for the Fort- 
nightly—they are really more ridiculous 
when they are not trying to be. The 
ironical article on “Mark Rutherford” 
was followed in the October number by 
an article on the “Decay of the Short 
Story,” which was not ironical at all. 
Yet it contained this passage on the hu- 
morous writings of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
which far surpasses that “ojious, droll, 
sarcastic creature,” who had satirised 
“Mark Rutherford” in the September 
number of that same magazine. 


Mr. Jacobs happens to be not only a 
great humourist, but perhaps the greatest 
master of the humorous short story known 
to any literature. His art in its very nature 
and elements is as truly Greek as Sopho- 
clean tragedy. Indeed, Greek is the only 
epithet to apply to it and is here applied 
with the nicest regard for seemliness and 
the most careful discrimination and delib- 
eration. There is not, within my knowl- 
edge, any other author of any age who has 









embodied in himself, as Mr. Jacobs does, 
all the essential qualities of the humourist 
in such superabundant measure and deli- 
cate proportion. In the one great matter 
of fertility of invention he not only tran- 
scends, but seems to unite in his own genius 
all the inimitable graces of all the world’s 
drollest writers. 


Then he goes on to show the superiority 
of Mr. Jacobs to 

Rabelais, Moliére, Heine; Shakespeare, 
Swift and Sterne; Fielding, Thackeray and 
Dickens; Mark Twain, Artemus Ward and 
all the rest of the Yankees down to Mr. 
P. F. Dunne. . . Not one of these had 
Mr. Jacobs’s faculty for inventing new 
anecdote. 


* 
In Mr. Otto H. Bacher’s personal 
recollections of Whistler, published un- 
der the title With W hist- 


Another ler in Venice, are many 
Whistler excellent reproductions 
Volume of Whistler’s work, in- 


cluding photographs, 
facsimile letters and reproductions of the 
earlier and later stages of many of the 
etchings. It is evident from the text 
that Mr. Bacher has treasured the slight- 
est remark of the great man and has 
taken notes of the most trivial incidents. 
This is perhaps to be explained by the 
fact that this is among the least familiar 
periods of Whistler’s life. As an-in- 
stance of the writer’s minute devotion, 
we may quote the following: 


Whistler was always scrupulously dressed, 
ordinarily wearing a sack coat, white shirt 
with turn-down collar, and white duck 
trousers; but on rainy days he donned 
trousers to match his coat. A brown felt 
hat completed his costume. In wearing 
evening dress he always omitted the tie. 
While one might think that this would give 
him an unfinished look, it did not appear so 
badly as it might seem. He often said, 
“Only Whistler would do it.” He always 
wore an eyeglass attached to a black cord, 
very rarely spectacles, which served him 
only on close work upon etchings. When 
he was talking the glass was dropped. If 
he sat at one of the tables in the café, the 
clanging of the eyeglass accentuated 
Whistler’s conversation. If he were pre- 
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sented to any one it dropped and dangled 

to and fro for a few moments, to be 

readjusted after some moments of fumbling. 
R 

This same close scrutiny of Whistler’s 
every act appears throughout the pages. 
Now that this Venetian period is cov- 
ered it is probable that there are very 
few of Whistler’s social gestures unre- 
corded. In regard to Whistler’s reputa- 
tion for sharp speeches, Mr. Bacher says 
he knew nothing of him as an “irritable, 
critical character” and that “his sar- 
casm was but rarely used and then only 
upon those who brought it down upon 
themselves.” Yet among the anecdotes 
appear several that would seem to indi- 
cate very marked critical irritability. 
For example, there was Whistler’s re- 
venge for P. G. Hamerton’s remark 
about him in Etching and Etchers. 
Hamerton having failed to receive any 
answer to a request addressed to Whist- 
ler for a set of proofs of his etchings, 
said in this volume that he had been told 
that 

If application is made by letter to Mr. 
Whistler for a set of his etchings, he may, 
perhaps, if he chooses to answer the letter, 
do the applicant the favour to let him have 
a copy for about the price of a good horse; 
but beyond such exceptional instances as 
this, Mr. Whistler’s etchings are not on the 
market. First the public would not buy, and 
then the artist would not sell, so there has 
been little commerce between them. 

» 

Thirteen years later, Whistler, on look- 
ing over Hamerton’s book and reading 
the passage, took some notes from it and 
wrote to the New ‘York Tribune, pur- 
posely misspelling Hamerton’s name. 
The letter opens with this sentence: 
“Sir: In Scribner's Magazine for this 
1ionth there appears an article on Mr. 
Seymour Haden, the eminent surgeon- 
etcher, by a Mr. Hamerton.” Mr. 
Bacher evidently thinks the sarcastic use 
of the word a a master-stroke. His 
comment reads: 


This letter did not appear with Hamer- 
ton’s name misspelled, but the little a is 
there, and quite as stinging, as will be ob- 
served in the following, which appeared in 
the New York Tribune of October 11, 1880, 
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DIPLOMA OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


Some months since we printed a paper on Americans in France’s Legion of Honour. Our readers 
may be interested in the formal diploma reproduced above. 


from which I quote the conclusion: “It is 
scarcely necessary that I should allude to 
Mr. Whistler’s studied discourtesy in call- 
ing me a Mr. Hamerton. It does me no 
harm, but it is a breach of ordinary good 
manners in speaking of a_ well-known 
writer. Yours obediently, P. G. Hamerton.” 


It may be a question whether it was 
more trivial of Whistler to use the ex- 
pression or of Mr. Hamerton to resent 
it, but it certainly does not reflect any 
glory on either combatant. Whistler’s 
admirers never seem to know when they 
are citing samples of Whistler’s wit and 
when they are merely illustrating his 
pettiness. But the book contains such 
admirable specimens of Whistler’s real 
achievements that it does not matter 


much if the author cannot resist chuck- 
ling inordinately at Whistler’s rather 
dubious little verbal triumphs. 


: 


While in certain quarters the publisher 
has been generally regarded as primarily 
a business man, _ the 

Literary heads of some of our 
Publishers greatest American pub- 
lishing houses have, of 

recent years, been them- 

selves active competitors in the race for 
literary distinction. Mr. Henry Holt, 
for instance, the head of Henry Holt 
and Company, has long been recognised 
as an admirable essayist and a publicist 
of high ability. Mr. George Haven Put- 
nam, head of George P. Putnam’s Sons, 
is the author of half a dozen books of 
distinctive literary merit. When we re- 
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call that Mr. Walter H. Page, of the firm 
of Doubleday, Page and Company, was 
at one time the editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly nothing more need be said. 
His partner, Mr. Frank Doubleday, was 
formerly the editor of the Book Buyer. 
The latest publisher to enter the field as 
an author is Colonel George B. McClel- 
lan Harvey, who is at the head of the 
publishing house of Harper and 
Brothers. Colonel Harvey’s recently 
published volume of essays is entitled 
Women, etc. 


* 


It was nine years ago last month that 
Colonel Harvey began the work of re- 
organising the house of Harper. Before 
that time he had been regarded as one 
of the most successful of the business 
and newspaper men of the younger gen- 
eration. Born in Vermont in 1864, he 
was educated at Caledonia Grammar 
School at Peacham, and when fifteen 
years of age began to write for the local 
newspapers. At eighteen he was a re- 
porter on the staff of the Springfield 
Republican. At twenty he went West 
and worked for a year with the Daily 
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News of Chicago. Then he returned 
East and became a reporter on the New 
York World, where he remained for 
seven years, finally becoming editor-in- 
chief. His health failing, he turned to 
business, and for two years was asso- 
ciated with the late William C. Whitney. 
He built the electric roads on Staten 
Island and at Long Branch, Asbury Park, 
and elsewhere on the New Jersey coast. 
In 1898 he formed what is known as the 
Harvey Syndicate and purchased the 
street railroads of Havana and other 
Cuban properties. He bought the North 
American Review in March, 1899, and in 
the following year became the president of 
Harper and Brothers. In 1903 he pur- 
chased the Metropolitan Magazine. His 
military title comes from the fact that he 
was appointed aide-de-camp, with the rank 
of colonel, on the staff of Governor Green, 
of New Jersey. At one time Colonel 
Harvey declined the place of Consul- 
General at Berlin, which was offered to 
him by President Cleveland. The essays 
in Women, etc., cover a very wide range 
of topics, including “Second Wives and 
Second Husbands,” “Is the American 
Girl a Bore?” “Why Bachelors Should 
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not be Taxed,” “The Ignorance of 
Women in the Management of Men,” “A 
Plea for Loquacity,” “Jealousy as a Cura- 
ble Disease and as an Admirable Attri- 
bute,” etc. 
: 

The other day we heard an English- 

man, long resident in this country, re- 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER (THE HONOURABLE 
MRS. ALFRED FELKIN ) 


Mrs. Felkin’s father, Sir Henry Fowler, has just been 
elevated to the peerage with the title of Viscount 
Wolverhamptén. Wolverhampton is the 
Silverhampton of the author’s stories 
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mark somewhat impatiently: “I am so 
deathly sick of New Englanders with 
three names!” He said it a propos of 
the late Charles Eliot Norton, whose 
death has called forth many apprecia- 
tions, the best of which are touched with 
a very obvious reserve. 
Mr. Norton for years 
was Professor of Fine 
Arts in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and his lectures 
were attended by very large numbers of 
students, being generally considered the 
easiest of all the so-called “snap 

” Mr. Norton lectured upon al- 


Charles 
Eliot 
Norton 


courses. 
most anything that came into his head, 
very much as Ruskin did at Oxford, 
though without Ruskin’s curious felicity 
of language. Any topic whatsoever might 
be taken up and discussed from the pe- 
culiar point of view of a desiccated New 
Englander who had lived abroad. There 
is no doubt that Mr. Norton exercised an 
enormous influence upon Harvard Uni- 
versity. Whether it was a healthy and 
stimulating and normal influence, we take 
leave to doubt. His cultivation was the 
kind of cultivation which makes for nar- 
rowness and anzmia, for an exaggerated 


self-esteem and the peculiar sort of Philis- 
tinism which regards its own possessions 
as necessarily superior to the possessions 


of anybody else. In this way he made 


_Harvard the home of a meticulous and 


somewhat supercilious egoism tinged with 
pessimism and a lack of belief in the 
really great things of human life. 
The general drift of his teaching was to 
disillusion those who heard him; and to 
our mind it is almost a wicked thing to 
destroy the illusions of the young, out of 
which spring generous ideals of life and 
conduct. So far as his appreciation of 
art was concerned, he was always an 
amateur ; and years ago, some one rather 
rudely styled him “the Ward McAllister 
of the fine arts.” All this explains why 
intelligent comment upon him has ex- 
hibited the reserve which we have al- 
ready mentioned. One might admire his 
character and his private life, but his 
teaching represented only the cult of an 
educated provincialism. 
z 


Readers of THe BookMANn who are 
familiar with the writings of Mrs. Annie 
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Nathan Meyer both in these pages and 
elsewhere will be interested to know that 
she is seeking new laurels as a drama- 
tist. A play of hers, 
“4 Dinner entitled A Dinner of 
of Herbs” Herbs, is to be put on 
at the Empire Theatre 
for a trial performance 
in this city on the afternoon of December 
4th. Thestory of the play has to do with 
3ohemian life as it really is and not as 
it is too often imagined to be by persons 
who know nothing about it. Bohemian- 
ism, as has been said, is really a state of 
mind; and when treated with discretion 
and understanding, there are many dra- 
matic possibilities in it which we shall 
hope to see brought out in this play by 
Mrs. Meyer. The audience is likely to 
be almost a rival to the play, as it will 
contain many eminent representatives of 
American art and letters in their higher 
ranges, with a large infusion of the beau 
monde, 
er 
On the last page of The Gentleman, 
Alfred Ollivant’s latest novel, stands this 
line in italics: “/ will answer no ques- 
tions about this book.—A. O.” As the 
book is a story of Lord Nelson’s time 
and touches on the relations of the great 
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naval hero with Lady Hamilton, it may 
be that Mr. Ollivant anticipates a lively 
controversy over his treatment of the 

woman whom Nelson 


Concerning loved; or perhaps he 
Alfred intends merely to ward 
Ollivant off the idiotic questions 


every novelist is occasion- 
ally asked; as, for instance, why he did 
not make Kid Caryll do this instead of 
that, or whether the fighting parson is a 
real historical character. Whatever his 
purpose may have been, the line well illus- 
trates his independence and unconven- 
tionality, not to say eccentricity. Repu- 
tation has come to Mr. Ollivant by devi- 
ous ways, and his career has been 
marked by more than one curious inci- 
dent. His Bob, Son of Battle is now 
spoken of as a “classic,” and probably 
has a steady sale of several thousand 
copies a year, yet it was four or five 
years before the first edition was ex- 
hausted and the book began to attain 
anything like popularity. The history 
of his second book is even more curious. 
Danny was published when Mr. Ollivant 
had just attained reputation. A num- 
ber of the early reviews were severely 
critical and the book was declared to be 
unworthy of the author of Bob, Son of 
Battle. Mr. Ollivant promptly wrote his 
publishers requesting them to _ recall 
every copy of the book on which they 
could lay their hands. He bought back 
and destroyed the entire remaining edi- 
tion and the book was declared out of 
print. His third volume was that curi- 
ous little story, Redcoat Captain, which 
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Francis W. Crowninshield at hard labour, Mr. Crown- 
inshield’s amusing Manners for the Metropolis 
will be discussed in a later issue 


was published last year. Mr. Ollivant 
was so sure that this book would not be 
understood by the public that he wrote 
his publishers, in all seriousness, asking 
them to make a first edition of only four 
copies, “One for you, one for me, one 
for [a friend who had read and 
praised the MS.], and one for the 
public.” 
a 


Of Mr. Ollivant’s personality very 
little is known, as he has resolutely re- 
frained from personal exploitation. The 
meagre biography in Who’s Who relates 
that he was educated at Rugby and 
Woolwich and became an officer in the 
Royal Artillery, resigning in 1895 as a 
result of an injury to the back received 
by a fall from his horse. It is known 
that he wrote Bob, Son of Battle while 
lying flat on his back in bed as a result of 
this injury. For a number of years he 
has refused to allow a photograph of 
himself to be published, and the portrait 
on this page is from a photograph taken 
several years ago. 


In an entertaining article in the Octo- 
ber number of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
' called “The Skeleton in 
The Motive- < ae ” 
: the Novelist’s Cupboard, 
Hunting Reader aig 
Miss Cholmondeley tells 
and the Theory 
ar how she has suffered 
of Malicious . F 
met from the literal-minded- 
Origins 
_ ness of her readers, who 
are forever identifying her disagreeable 
characters with people whom they know. 
She cites so many instances that her case 
seems almost pitiable. Apparently she 
cannot introduce an unpleasant person in 
her novels without being accused of 
covertly attacking with the basest of 


JULES GUERIN 


Mr. Guerin isthe illustrator of Robert Hichens’s Egyft 
and /ts Monuments. Both author and artist made 
pilgrimages to the land of the Pharaohs to 

gather impressions for the book 
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motives some relative or personal ac- 
quaintance, or at least the institution or 
class of society to which that unpleasant 
person happens to belong. She recalls 
one instance in particular on which we 
commented at the time and which is 
perhaps the most remarkable of them 
all. This was the ridiculous controversy 
to which a character in Red Pottage 
gave rise soon after its appearance. 
Some readers may recall the character of 
the Rev. Mr. Gresley in that novel and 


how he became a literary storm centre 
for some weeks in the British periodicals 
of 1901. In creating Mr. Gresley, Miss 
Cholmondeley had no other design, as 
she afterward said, than to present to the 
reader a perfect and altogether detestable 
example of the “man with a closed 
mind.” He was a type in which satirical 
novelists have always delighted—the 
kind of man whom Nature makes when 
she is stingy of her material, the stunted 
Pharisee, a type often aimed at in cur- 


The author of Zhe Martyrdom of an Empress 


That the author of The Martyrdom of an Empress was not born to the usages of Anglo-Saxon speech is 
recalled by the announcement that her new novel, The Cradle of the Rose, has been written by her not only 
in the English of which she has acquired such decided mastery, but also in her native French for publication 
in Paris. The Cradle of the Rose deals with a Royalist conspiracy in which the leading aristocracy of the 
ancient Duchy of Brittany are engaged, and, by a curious coincidence, one of the most striking figures in the 
book will be easily recognised as the young Royal Prince of France now travelling in this country. 
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rent fiction but seldom so successfully at- 
tained, for he was meant to be hated by 
the reader, and the reader certainly did 
hate the Rev. Mr. Gresley with the hate 
of long acquaintance in the flesh. To 
this degree he was, artistically, a 
triumph. But with the literalness that 
so often interferes with the spiritual di- 
gestion of our race, and that had but a 
short time before shown itself in this 
country in those astonishing sociological 
investigations into Mr. Markham’s Man 
with the Hoe, the conscientious English- 
man began to read into Mr. Gresley 
many deep and sinister meanings. He 
was a thrust at religion in general or at 
the Anglican church or at a wholly inno- 
cent party within the church. Serious 
persons on all sides rallied to the defence 
of sacred institutions. The Guardian 
characterised him as “‘a libel on the High 
Church clergy generally,” and as “a per- 
verse misinterpretation alike of the prin- 
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RAMSAY BENSON 
Author of A Lord of Lands 


ciples and methods of the High Church 


party.” 
R 

So soon as a writer hits off human na- 
ture, especially a disagreeable aspect of 
it, there is a hot chase for the .specific 
purpose he had in view. Whom or 
what is he attacking? A bad parson is 
a gibe at religion; a bad wife is a thrust 
at the marriage relation. He is lucky if 
some of his readers are not more specific 
and do not accuse him of libelling friends, 
acquaintances or members of his family. 
It seems to be an uncontrollable passion, 
this tethering of an author’s fancy to 
some little allegorical stumps. To be 
sure some authors themselves set the bad 
example and so prepare their fiction that 
it will teach you sociology, if studied 
with a key, as for instance in Zola’s 
books and their countless imitations. A 
Zola novel, according to his interpreters, 
is almost completely amphibious. The 
hero, we must understand, is Industry 
struggling toward the light with the aid 
of Science; and the heroine is a charm- 
ing young thing that typifies Hygiene 
and Sanitation (including open plumb- 
ing and porcelain tubs). But in creating 
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Mr. Gresley the author of Red Pottage 
had no such addled motive, and it seemed 
particularly absurd that what was essen- 
tially human in him should be con- 
founded with what was accidentally 
High Church. As the elder brother of 
the heroine he might as well have been 
set down as a “perverse misinterpreta- 
tion alike of the principles and methods” 
of elder brothers. As the owner of a 
bicycle he might as well have been taken 











as a libel on bicycle riders generally. It 
was an old story and we recall comment- 
ing on it somewhat to this purport at the 
time, but it has since then repeated it- 
self on occasions without number. In- 
deed, to judge from the numerous and 
recent instances in Miss Cholmondeley’s 
frank reminiscences, the motive-grinding 
habits of British readers must be gaining 
on them and their intelligence rapidly de- 
clining. 
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That which most exasperates Miss 
Cholmondeley is the peculiar obstinacy 
with which a reader will cling to a theory 
of malicious origin long after it has been 
disproved. 


When I first took a pen into my youth- 
ful hand I lived in a very secluded part of 


THE PRESENT LADY DOYLE, WIFE OF 
the midlands, and perhaps, my little world 
being what it was, it was inevitable that 
the originals of my characters, especially 
the tiresome ones, should be immediately 
identified with the kindly neighbours within 
a five-mile radius of my paternal rectory. 
Five miles was about the utmost our little 
pony could do. It was therefore obviously 
impossible that I could be acquainted with 
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any one beyond that distance. And from 
first to last, from that day to this, no one 
leading a secluded life has been so fatuous 
as to~believe that my characters were 
evolved out of my inner consciousness. 
“After all, you must own you took them 
from some one,” is a phrase which has long 
lost its novelty for me. I remember even 


THE CREATOR OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


now my shocked astonishment when a 
furious neighbour walked up to me and said, 
“We all recognised Mrs. Alwynn at once 
as Mrs. , and we all say it is not in the 
least like her.” 

It was not indeed. There was no shadow 
of resemblance. Did Mrs. . who had 
been kind to me from a child, ever hear 
that report, I wonder? It gave me many 
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a miserable hour just when I was expand- 
ing in the sunshine of my first favourable 
reviews. . . 

Young men fresh from public schools 
also informed me that Mr. Gresley was the 
facsimile of their tutor, and of no one else. 
I was at that time unacquainted with any 
schoolmasters, being cut off from social 
advantages. But that fact did me no good. 
The dispassionate statement of it had no 
more effect on my young friends than my 
father’s denial had on my elderly relations. 

I am ashamed to say that once again, 
as in the case of “Aunt Anne,” I endeav- 
oured to exculpate myself in order to pacify 
two old maiden ladies. Why is it always 
the acutely unmarried who are made miser- 
able by my books? Is it because—odiots 
thought, avaunt!—married persons do not 
open them? These two ladies did not, in- 
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deed, think that I had been “paying out” 
some particular clergyman, as suggested in 
their favourite paper, the Guardian, but they 
were shocked by the profanity of the book. 
Soon afterward the Bishop of Stepney (now 
Bishop of London) preached on Red Pot- 
tage in St. Paul’s. I sent them a newspaper 
which reprinted the sermon verbatim, with 
a note saying that I trusted this expression 
of opinion on the part of their idolised 
preacher might mitigate their condemnation 
of the book. 

But when have my attempts at making 
an effect ever come off? My firework never 
lights up properly like that of others! It 
only splutters and goes out. I received in 
due course a dignified answer that they had 
both been deeply distressed by my infor- 
mation, as it would prevent their ever going 
to hear the Bishop of Stepney again. 
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A CHRISTMAS STORY 


waIlS poverty was of the 
gsort that at midday hides 
iaitself under a silk hat 
jgand a frock coat, and at 
: anighttime under evening 
AUS 4 clothes. 

= es The little Swedish 
maid who did up his room in the Wash- 
ington Square house, where he lodged, 
was of the opinion that he was a waiter. 
She knew that waiters dressed just so at 
night, that they were in and out of their 
rooms intermittently—being only en- 
gaged at stated hours, and that many of 
them spoke with a strange accent. 

He was, however, a musician and a 
writer of songs which New Yorkers 
never heard, because New York music 
publishers would not print them. 

Back and forth he carried his little flat 
parcels of music-manuscripts, after he 
had spent some hours at what the maid 
called “making dots with tails on lined 
paper.” Sometimes a member of a pub- 
lishing firm would tell him to leave his 
parcel and call again in a week or so; 
sometimes he must needs place the pre- 





cious thing in the hands of an underling, 
to be delivered to one of these great men; 
sometimes one of the mighty ones would 
actually stop and talk with him, and even 
listen while he sat at the piano and 
dashed off a few bars, and then the pub- 
lisher would say: 

“Yes, yes! Beautiful harmonies, depth, 
power and all that, but it’s above the 
popular taste.” 

Then he would trudge out again with 
his parcel, a fire in his brain, and a choir 
singing melancholy airs in his heart, heed- 
ing not the snow and the slush that gath- 
ered and afterward froze about his boot- 
heels, to be brought suddenly to life and 
anger by the jocose query of the next 
publisher : 

“Why don’t you try something that 
young ladies can play on the piano at 
afternoon teas?” 

There were other times when he 
walked Broadway, flitting in and out of 
wide doors with his flat parcel, when he 
dwelt not in New York nor in this land 
at all, but in the old Leipsic attic, where 
he had studied composition, giving him- 
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self over to the divine art and the eating 
of German sausages. Then again, some 
cold or cruel word from the maker of 
musical destinies would awaken him. It 
would come like a harsh, resonant note 


which he stuffed into his pocket, as 
though fearing that the fragments might 
otherwise be gathered and pasted to- 
gether and supplied to afternoon tea- 
parties in spite of him, and walked away. 
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from an orchestra, making him start and 
jump with its intensity, and he would 
move on, murmuring sadly, “Es war ein 
Traum, es war ein Traum!” 

For nearly a year after his arrival in 
the city of strangers, he remained cheer; 
ful and confident, in spite of the dis- 
couragements and rebuffs he suffered 
daily. His heart was full of sweet melo- 
dies that would not be stilled, and 
though his pet sonata was refused on the 
ground that the musical adviser of the 
firm had criticised it as “lacking in soul,” 
he knew this was a lie, though he could 
not know that at a concert a month later 
that same critical gentleman had played 
as his own composition something won- 
derfully like those “soulless” bars. 

Once, he himself had given a recital, 
not to make money, but merely to be 
heard. He spent the larger part of his 
ready cash to pay the expenses, and he 
sent complimentary tickets to certain 
members of New York’s musical set, and 
to certain others outside the set who gave 
at-homes and receptions at which they 
employed the best talent they could find 
at the highest prices. The affair came at 
the very busiest part of the social season, 
so the recipients of the tickets gave them 
to their butlers and ladies-maids, who sat 
through the performance stolid and 
alarmed by turns, resenting the absence 
of such popular airs as “Kiss Me Good- 
bye and Go.” 

He was told that in the writing of his 
songs he must make concessions to the 
popular demands, and he made one, hir- 
ing out his artistic soul to the devil for 
a day and a night, while he wrote and 
left with a Broadway house a “catchy” 
air which even the young ladies at their 
afternoon teas would not despise. Madly 
on the second morning he rushed to the 
publisher, who was just dictating a 
prompt letter of acceptance and terms. 

“Give it to me back!” he cried. “It is 
a sin!” 

Thinking that he wished but to make 
some slight change in it, the publisher 
handed it to him. He tore it to bits, 


Then followed the days when he tried 
to get pupils in music or in German, or 
in both, and failed; when he played for 
a week on a department store piano in 
the midst of curious and ogling shoppers, 
which position he lost because the firm 
had found now an infant prodigy; when 
he began to eat irregularly, reducing his 
meals from three to two a day, with a 
frequent supper of only pretzels and 
beer ; when he hurriedly went in and out 
of the lodging-house door, fearing to 
meet the landlady; when he shrank from 
the little maid who wondered at his dis- 
missal of the laundress, and found upon 
his towel-rack an occasional washed-out 
handkerchief, hanging all dripping and 
unshaken, base betrayer of his ignorance 
of the art of laundering. Once she 
surreptitiously darned the fine lisle 
which she found rough-dry on the towel- 
rack, and he knew it and blessed her, 
though he did not speak. 

There is no loneliness like that which 
a stranger feels in the midst of a crowd, 
no solitude like that of a great city. Such 
was the loneliness which now the mu- 
sician felt as he walked the streets at 
Christmastide. His frock coat was now 
covered with a great-coat, all too thin; 
his silk hat showed rough indentations, 
which his nervous fingers failed to stroke 
away as he prepared for his daily jaunts, 
carrying still his little flat package under 
his arm. At the music houses they were 
too busy now to pay even their former 
heed to him; they could not promise a 
consideration and criticism of his pro- 
ductions inside of many weeks, yet even 
on the day before Christmas, when he 
left his room, he tucked the flat parcel 
under his arm from force of habit. The 
flat parcel was as much a part of his out- 
door array as were his hat and his ebony 
stick, which latter he found convenient 
now for support along the way. 

* * * * 


The bells of Grace Church chimed out 
the hours of Christmas Eve in tuneful 
hymn. Here was a spot which the musi- 
cian had learned to love when first he had 
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arrived in the strange town. He had 
left behind him a tragedy in the Father- 
land, but on the night of his arrival, 
Christmas Eve a year ago, these bells 
had rung out comfort and welcome to 
him with the music of 


Come ye Disconsolate 
Where ere ye languish! 


Against the iron pickets he had leaned 
as he listened : 


Here bring your wounded heart, 
Here tell your anguish, 


called the bells, and then it was as though 
a hand were stretched toward him, a kind 
face peering into his, a whisper in his 
ear: 

Earth has no sorrow 

That Heaven cannot heal! 


Ah, the comfort, the solace, the am- 
bition of that Christmas Eve of a year 
ago—or was it years and years ago! 
Now there was mockery in the notes of 
the chimes, almost a loud “ha! ha!” at 
his broken courage and lost heart. Were 
they not ringing, to the tune of a Christ- 
mas carol, 

We told you so— 
We t-o-l-d you s-o! 


The laughtef of the chimes drove him 
away and further up to Union Square, 
where he became almost choked in the 
pressure of hurrying, belated Christmas 
shoppers, who seemed to have been put- 
ting off during the preceding day and the 
preceding week all the things they should 
have done, and were now cramming a 
week’s shopping into a few anxious 
hours. Men breathing frost and carrying 
bundles passed him ; women, over-loaded, 
leading expectant children by the hand; 
street urchins with mischievous faces 
and deafening horns; messenger boys 
hurrying with telegrams, boxes of roses 
and bonbons. 

Everybody was bent upon doing some- 
thing for somebody else. Every face 
told of some other face akin to it by ties 
of blood or friendship. Only himself 
seemed alone, cut off, outcast in a city 
of happy foreigners. Once a policeman 
touched him on the shoulder. ‘‘You’re 
blocking the way, my man!” The officer 
spoke civilly, kindly, but his words served 
to increase the bitterness welling up like 
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a terrible tide in the heart of the for- 
eigner. 

Now he was on Sixth Avenue, a small 
speck in the seething mass of humanity 
moving upward toward Twenty-third 
Street, then he turned aimlessly into a 
poor side street. It was a poor block, 
made up of small shops and cheap tene- 
ments, with here and there a foreign 
table-d’hote restaurant. It was a block 
where children played in the street, and 
he noted a large crowd of neglected look- 
ing little ones—neglected as to cleanliness 
of skin and wholeness of garment, yet 
seeming not to mind it if one might judge 
from their shining Christmas faces. They 
were alternately warming their hands 
over a bonfire of barrels and boxes, 
kept up by some of the larger boys, and 
dancing to a halting, stammering tune, 
ground out from a hand-organ by a sal- 
low-faced wrinkled Italian. Now the 
little girls circled around in the light of 
the bonfire, daintily lifting their short, 
ragged petticoats ; now the boys scuffled 
and shuffled about, awkwardly, yet in 
time, throwing an occasional barrel stave 
into the fire. 

The grinder stopped for a moment to 
change hands, then the organ went on, 
groaning and wheezing; and on whirled 
the little girls, on swung the boys, claim- 
ing a partner here and there. The writer 
of songs which no one would print halted 
and dazedly stretched out his hands to 
the bonfire to warm them. 

“Es war ein Traum!’ he murmured 
unsteadily. Now the organ gasped and 
grunted, took on new courage, burst out 
afresh and to quicker time, the children 
clapping their hands and shouting, while 
on they danced. 

The dazed look left the musician’s face. 
The lines of care and bitterness and 
desperate resolve melted away, and a 
glorious, happy light came into his blue 
eyes. How had come this tune across the 
water, the air of one of his own songs, 
composed years ago in his early student 
days in the old Leipsic attic amid the 
odour of his meerschaum and his sausages 
—this bit of a song that he had dedicated 
to some little German peasant children 
whom he had loved? 

A Christmas greeting! The word of 
Praise! Had he not walked these for- 
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eign streets with this longing ever grow- 
ing, and never satisfied ? 

Here was his greeting, here the word 
of praise, here the call to new life, here 
the blessing on his head! His hand trav- 
elled down into his great-coat pocket. 
There were a few coins, carefully, bit- 
terly saved, two dollars in all, for once 
he had seen a revolver hanging in a pawn- 
shop window labelled, “Price, two dol- 
lars,” and somehow he had determined 
never to be without two dollars. Now, 
with joy, he gathered up the coins, rushed 
toward the organ-grinder and ecstatically 
dropped them into the cup. 
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“Merry Chreestmas, old man!” he 
cried. ‘Merry Chreestmas, leetle boy 
und leetle girl!” 

The organ paused in its wheezing, the 
dancers hesitated. The organ-grinder 
and his patrons gazed in astonishment 
after the flying feet of the queer little 
man who was joyously hastening to an- 
swer the summons which had come to 
him. 

For he had heard the call of New 
York’s children of the streets. “Come 
pipe for us,” they said, “and we will 
dance!” 

Elizabeth Banks. 





UNCONQUERED AMERICAN 
MALE 


aS the American Woman 
His constantly said, by 


tunate man, whose spirit is thus crushed 
by the triumphant Amazonian female of 
his race. 


# ourselves and by foreign 
my critics, to be the fine 
A__Ygeres fleur of our civilisation, 
= ——— P so her greatest achieve- 
neem ment is commonly al- 
leged to be the subjugation of the Ameri- 
can Man. As described, she sits on a 
throne radiant in a Paris gown and glit- 


Really, is it not worth while, 
in simple justice to those women who 
have struggled so long, so bravely, so 
much in vain, to bring men to terms, to 
throw a stone or two at these accepted 
views? 

Unhappy “society women” in New 
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tering with diamonds, while chained 
by the leg in a treadmill downtown the 
man of her family, be he father or hus- 
band, sweats ceaselessly in her ser- 
vice. Uptown in the bright air—which 
is clearest and most invigorating to 
ladies in a part of New York City which 
lies near Fifth Avenue and east of the 
Park—that wonderful class always spo- 
ken of in the newspapers as “Society 
Women” live and have their being; 
downtown in the gloom, with  sky- 
scrapers piled mountain high above 
them, their slaves bend to their tasks. 
Uptown these carefree butterflies flutter 
from social pleasure to social pleasure, 
making fashionable New York the equal, 
in idleness, splendour and folly, of any 
European capital. Downtown—but why 
go on? All this we fondly believe. 
Upon this fancy picture we occasionally 
splash a tear of sympathy for the unfor- 


York believe that men work because they 
like to. Wives actually cry because 
their husbands will not leave the office 
and go abroad with them for those Paris 
gowns. Matrons of the parterre tier at 
the Metropolitan would double the price 
of their boxes if only they could see 
the men of their family come to the 
Opera otherwise than tugging at the 
halter and with their ears laid back. 
What, in short, is society without men? 
What does it avail American women 
that men allow them to do _ every- 
thing they like if they cannot force 
the men to do anything which they 
—the men—don’t like? What is the 
American man, if you please, but a stub- 
born, selfish, unconquered brute? 
Where, after all, is the treadmill: in Up- 
per Fifth Avenue or in Wall Street ? 
For vears American women, their 
minds improved by reading and by the 
advantages of foreign travel, have 











dreamed a lovely dream that we 
should, at least in the larger cities of the 
East, and in such favoured rural districts 
as Newport and Lenox, have a society on 
the approved European models, where in 
an elegant leisure, made possible by our 
country’s great wealth, male and female 
in almost equal numbers shall disport 
themselves, where the former should 
stroll with the latter to lunch, grace her 
tea table and her board at dinner, and 
willingly, whenever necessary, clasp her 
in the waltz till dawn. Possibly Mr. Up- 
ton Sinclair may still believe in some 
such roseate vision. But white-faced 
women at the telephone in New York, 
hoping against hope that they can get 
enough men together to meet a dis- 
tinguished foreigner at lunch, or even to 
fill a sudden gap at dinner or at the 
Opera, could give him the lie. 

There is no census of the subjugated 
and unsubjugated male population of the 
metropolis. Trivial and chance evidence 
must be taken. A lady giving up in de- 
spair the task of filling an Opera box 
cried out: “I’ve tried every one of the 
twenty-five or thirty obvious men for the 
Opera, and now—well, I’m tired!’ Does 
this not conjure up a vision? New York 
is a city of several millions, yet a devoted 
band of twenty-five or thirty is all that 
can be counted on for Opera work! Can 
you not see them, strapped nightly into 
their white waistcoats, going - forth 
courageously to assume that correct air, 
just halfway between enthusiasm and in- 
difference as to both the music and the 
ladies who accompany them? 

It is estimated that there are about 
nineteen and a half men in the town who 
will lunch out, but no single hostess 
knows of these more than about nine and 
two-thirds. And half men and two- 
thirds men are—well, those chains on the 
leg in the legendary treadmill downtown 
would be struck off hurriedly by thou- 
sands of women if the released men—the 
real and whole ones—could only be re- 
chained at the lunch table. 

Let us for a few moments run through 
the day of a woman of fashion—who 
knows what life abroad may be—and see 
how incessantly she is in need of men, 
and how constantly she must be balked 
in any American town. If she went out 
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at half past eleven in a European capital 
it would be possibie to find a young 
man whose taste inclined him to errands 
and who could assist in the selection of a 
few bibelots for the drawing-room, or 
objects for more personal purposes of 
adornment. After a leisured stroll there 
might be lunch at the lady’s house, or, 
with the addition of another woman, 
probably another man, to the party, at 
some pleasant restaurant. 

After lunch, say at least from half 
past two to half past three, there is no 
special need of male attendance. Let us 
pause for breath in this solemn interval 
before we tackle the question of tea; for 
the problem of tea in reference to 
America and American men must be 
faced squarely and courageously. 

In England men like their tea, anid 
have it at their clubs, so it is not unusual 
for a man to enjoy taking it with a lady. 
The Continental, with no real taste for 
the drink, is now constantly consuming 
it in female society at a million tea shops 
and smart hotels all over Europe. But 
to the American man tea has always 
been, and apparently always will be, 
“pink.” He abhors it as a beverage, and 
considers a woman’s tea-table a thing 
leading only to weakness and effeminacy 
in its male votaries. There was a period 
in America some ten or fifteen years 
ago when high hopes were cherished 
among the economically minded of being 
able to make of tea an actual entertain- 
ment, valid as such in the social clearing 
house. But this hope flickered and died 
soon, except in artistic circles. Here and 
there in the studios the tea, faintly pink, 
still lingers, but it is now fairly well 
recognised that poets and those under- 
sized are about all it can hope to at- 
tract. Even the most literary of novel- 
ists, once his book is selling, is around 
the corner at the club or in the nearest 
bar-room with a cocktail. 

The legend of the two Englishmen and 
the tea at Sherry’s is a crystallisation, in 
New York history, of what we feel 
about the decoction. These gentlemen, run- 
ning across each other by chance toward 
five o’clock in Fifth Avenue, dropped into 
the famous restaurant, the acquaintance 
of which they had already made, for a 
cup of tea. Seating themselves in a room 
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where many people were partaking of 
such refreshment, they waited, growing 
impatient, to give their order. Waiters, 
with a nervous frightened air, circled 
near them, but fled when beckoned to. 
From a remote corner several upper- 
waiters seemed to spy upon them and 
confer about them, as creatures somehow 
suspect. Finally the chief advanced and 
with great politeness regretted that he 
could not serve the gentlemen. “The 
invariable rule of the restaurant is,” he 
said, “that gentlemen unaccompanied by 
ladies cannot be served with tea!” 

[One of the most curious sights of New 
York is said to be a small tea-shop, not 
so far from Sherry’s, where hunted Eng- 
lishmen may be seen, consuming their na- 
tional beverage, as it were in sanctuary. ] 

In face of such expressions of the Na- 
tional temper, how can it be thought that 
American men can be counted on to help 
those late afternoon hours, during which 
abroad a woman may be so alluring? 
What is the tea-gown in America but a 
useless rag? 

The situation grows somewhat easier 
as dinner approaches, but before entering 
these smoother waters let us indulge in 


a little historical digression upon the af- 
ternoon, and record another failure of 
unhappy woman. 

First, a word about the Upper Ten 
Club. The name is fictitious, but it will 
not be hard to guess to what exclusive 


organisation it refers. Its membership 
is scrutinised with extreme rigidity. To 
belong to it is to be a thing apart, to be 
smart and fashionable in every conceiv- 
able sense of the words. To the female 
mind the club house in Fifth Avenue for 
years seemed a rich treasure house, a 
lovely preserve where these fine young 
creatures (alas, only too few!) born and 
trained to the work of society, stood like 
thoroughbred racers in their stalls, ready, 
when duty called, to lunch, to tea, to dine, 
to dance, and to “operate,” if one may 
venture to coin a verb to express attend- 
ance in the Metropolitan boxes. In emer- 
gencies ladies of real rank could always 
telephone to the club and have a man or 
two sent up for dinner. Old James, at 
the door, was said to recognise over the 
telephone the voice of every woman of 
recognised position in New York, and to 
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be a social power whose influence was in- 
calculable. His favour could make a 
woman, his enmity mar her career. To 
agonised hostesses in need of men he 
would suggest who in the club at the mo- 
ment would be the most likely guest. 
Happy days, those! 

Trouble came when some intrepid and 
optimistic women, with memories of 
London and the English country, con- 
ceived the idea that it might be possible 
to get men uptown in the afternoon for 
bridge. Then it was that even the young 
men of the Knick—no, the Upper Ten 
Club—rebelled. Specially bred though 
they might be, highly trained as they 
were for their great work in New York 
Society, they felt their American 
blood course in a wilder blue current 
through their veins. The Spirit of the 
Revolution woke again, and indepen- 
dence was declared when orders were 
given to old James at the door and in the 
telephone booth that he must tell no in- 
quirers who was in the club. 

Old James! When he passes away 
women should erect a monument to his 
memory. In their service he fought 
valiantly. 

“No, ma’am,” he would say to Mrs. 
Morpont over the telephone, “I could 
not say whether any of the gentlemen you 
mention are in the club or not. But have 
you, ma’am. thought of Mr. Eustace 
Parks, Mr. Philip Underwood, or young 
Mr. De Reuter Smith?” And always 
these young gentlemen, when Mrs. Mor- 
pont’s name was brought up, proved to be 
in the club. Descending to the telephone 
on the chance that they would be needed 
for dinner that evening, they got caught 
for bridge that afternoon. 

Poor faithful James! Even this little 
subterfuge was discovered and stopped. 
At last the valiant youths were safely en- 
trenched in their citadel. What chance, 
one asks again, have women in America 
while daylight lasts ? 

Comment is constantly made upon the 
resourcefulness, the independence of 
our women, their power to amuse 
themselves in each other’s company. A 
distinguished novelist, now resident in 
England, viewing the phenomena of 
ladies’ lunches, women’s clubs, and other 
exclusively feminine activities, seeing 
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with wonder the apparent lack of any 
male element, is said to have described all 
American society as merely “women 
chattering in the void.” But, poor dar- 
lings, where else are they to chatter, or 
with whom? The smaller towns accept 
the inevitable, but New York, and, even 
more, Washington, our leisurely capital, 
still fight on. 

As night falls a great army of men are 
released in New York, men who have 
worked hard and lunched lightly, who 
have hearty appetites and who know 
good food and sound wines when they see 
them, who are, in short, more or less will- 
ing to dine. To some extent the aborig- 
inal American aversion to a meal eaten 
ceremoniously persists, still in the 
metropolis the problem of dinner-giving 
is minimised. It is to Washington that 
we must turn for a situation that will 
wring the heart. 

Never was there a city in the world 
where so many ladies could devote money 
and complete leisure to purely social ac- 
tivity. It is the Mecca of the newly am- 
bitious. It is the place where access to 
fashionable life is easiest. And it is one 
of the greatest dining-out centres of the 
world. But who, pray, can find enough 
men? Senators are sometimes in society, 
it is true, and many gentlemen occupied 
in the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment, who have thereby acquired some- 
thing of a court tone. But congressmen, 
as a rule, are not “smart,” they haven’t 
even always “swallow-tails,” their wives 
are apt to be dowdy, and when they are 
bachelors very often they'll be “durned” 
if they want to sit through a “course 
dinner” every night when they might be 
playing pool in one of the hotels. There 
is no commerce in Washington and no 
business men. The natural American 
source of supply is non-existent. And as 
to the innumerable young men who are 
clerks in the various Government offices 
—who could expect ladies who live in 
the atmosphere of our American Court 
to consider such underlings? 

This is the appalling situation. Yet 
dinner is just Washington’s pride, just 
what gives it—so it tells itself—the 
proper tone of cosmopolitan smartness. 
Dinners there must be. That there are 
dinners, is owing to the devoted industry 


and courage of the little band of diplo- 
mats, who stand ready, with smiling 
mouths and good digestions, to dispose 
daily of as much as possible of the sur- 
plus food of the country whose friendship 
they have come to seek. Heroes, every 
one of them! Valiant trencher-men who 
are the very foundation stones in the fair 
edifice of Washington women’s happi- 
ness ! 

There is a story at the capital of a dip- 
lomat whose interest in really good feed- 
ing was exceptional, who could distin- 
guish, blindfolded, all the vintages of 
champagne that were worth the drinking. 
His praiseworthy determination was that 
he should know completely what one may 
term the culinary geography of Washing- 
ton. One day, they say, walking with an 
American friend in the new part of the 
town that is growing up at the end of 
Connecticut Avenue, he came upon a row 
of houses which he had never seen be- 
fore. They were solid architecturally, 
the curtains were fresh, and of real lace, 
the windows were shining, everything be- 
tokened the existence of authentic money 
within. The foreign gentleman considered 
them—diplomatically, shall we say? His 
eye lit, and he spoke meditatively. 

“These are new houses,” he murmured. 
“People must live here. They must eat. 
They must give dinners. They might 
give good dinners. I will call.” 

And then, quite solemnly, he proceeded 
to ring the bell and to leave his card at 
every house in the block! 

The story is good enough as it stands. 
But it is improved by the fact that within 
the month he dined at at least three- 
quarters of these new tables. At least, so 
the story records. But as a general rule 
it is certain that diplomats in Washing- 
ton already eat up to their capacity. No 
relief to suffering hostesses can come 
from them. Unless a training table can 
be established soon where promising 
clerks in the Government offices can be 
taught how to dine out, and then sent in 
reply to hurry-up calls from desperate 
entertainers, there seems little chance of 
any amelioration of the situation. 

Meanwhile all gratitude should be giv- 
en to our foreign friends. They lunch, 
they dine, they drink tea, sometimes— 
bless them !—they even walk with ladies 
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in the morning. Meanwhile the Ameri- 
can man, both in New York and Wash- 
ington, behaves as though he were in a 
mining camp, and refuses persistently to 
put on the boiled shirt of a fashionable 
life. All honour to foreigners for their 
part in making our women happy, to 
those especially without whom our capi- 
tal would be uninhabitable. 

One may perhaps venture upon a 
trifling anecdote to show how constantly 
and entirely dependent are ladies in 
Washington society upon foreign males. 
A man from out of town recently tele- 
phoned to Mrs. X. L., whose house is 
a centre of Washington’s gaiety. The 
connection was bad, and the butler, who 
answered the call, couldn’t quite catch 
the name. 

“Mr. 
friend. 


Brown-Jones,” repeated our 
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“Count What?” asked the butler, com- 
ing as near some likely name as he could. 

“Why marry abroad?” we say, speak- 
ing of our women. “Why not?” says the 
March Hare. If Count What will not 
help us here in America, how is Soci- 
etv to go on? The American Male is 
still building railroads, running Wall 
Street or reforming it. He thinks New 
York means business and Washington 
politics. He is still unconquered. 

There is only one ray of light in the 
dark sky. Some girls lately have ar- 
ranged to have their titled husbands live 
here in America. That may be the be- 
ginning of a new régime. We may 
breed a new stock of young men more 
suitable to the uses of our women. 
Society may go on its triumphant way. 
And America may yet be saved. 

Harrison Rhodes. 





CENTURIES NEW AND OLD 


my ILL any one be able to 
mdescribe as happy the 
Me new century of which 
a Mr. Martin discourses so 
apleasantly in his latest 
volume of familiar es- 
says?* Perhaps that 


: if a li, as 


halt century which Miss Repplier calls 
happyt has gained some glory by its be- 


ing far. Yet it is true enough that we of 
this time are “pressed by heavy laws,” 
and take life more seriously than our an- 
cestors. The period which Miss Rep- 
plier takes as a peg for her delightful ac- 
count of some bygone worthies is bounded 
roughly between 1775 and 1825. “It was 
not a time distinguished—in England, at 
least—for wit or wisdom, for public 
virtues or for private charm; but it was 
a time when literary reputations were 
so cheaply gained that nobody needed 
to despair of one.” There are those 
who think that literary reputations 
may be cheaply gained now. Mr. Mar- 


*In a New Century. By Edward Sandford 
Martin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+A Happy Half Century, and Other Essays. 
By Agnes Repplier. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Company. 


tin says, for example, that “the ma- 
jority of writers seem to have come to 
that calling somewhat as men come to 
State-prison—without any original pur- 
pose to get there.” Still, it is quite 
possible that the particular virtues of 
the “female authors” of Miss Rep- 
plier’s happy half century would make 
little noise in the world to-day; they 
would at least have to drop their moral 
reflections and proceed to the consider- 
ation of questions once taboo in polite 
society. An interminable essay en- 
titled “Against Inconsistency in Our 
Expectations” would certainly stand 
a small chance with the editors who 
yearn for the “big” and “vital,” and 
dabble in “red blood.” 

Four of Miss Repplier’s heroines 
stick fiery off against the prevailing 
dulness. None of these, except Miss 
Austen, has her full due to-day; but 
Miss Edgeworth, Miss Burney and 
Miss Ferrier deserve a better fate than 
the oblivion of literary history. Miss 
Austen herself was too clear-sighted 
not to perceive the folly of much that 
passed for wisdom; witness her satir- 
ical Northanger Abbey, to say noth- 
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ing of the sly digs in Sense and Sensi- 
bility and elsewhere. She would not 
have praised Mrs. Barbauld’s poems as 
Miss Burney did, and if she ever read 
Thaddeus of Warsaw it must have 
been with a smile. But then our Jane 
lived far from the madding crowd of 
literary ladies. These had admirers 
enough without her. Nothing is more 
singular than the praise which men of 
distinction lavished upon Mrs. Cha- 
pone, Mrs. Montagu and Miss Hannah 
More. Perhaps some of them at heart 
subscribed to Johnson’s gruff dictum, 
and applauded, not because the work 
was done well, but because it was done 
at all. The plea of sex is not unknown 
in our time, and being a Woman has be- 
come a profession. May there not be 
literary ladies of to-day upon whom 
some witty essayist of another century 
will look with amused condescension? 
And is the reason for amusement with 
these bygone daughters of the Muses 
so much their lack of skill as their 
choice of themes? A writer so clever 


as Miss Repplier has no difficulty in 
making sport of the absurd compli- 


ments which were paid to them. Their 
mission through all these happy years 
“was to elevate and refine.” Their at- 
titude toward matters of the intellect 
was “one of obtrusive humility.” They 
professed the most exquisite senti- 
ments, the most delicate morality ; and 
the age was sentimental and (if not 
moral) didactic. Her readers owe 
Miss Repplier a debt for bringing 
afresh to their notice the Lichfield 
Swan and the other rare birds of the 
literary aviary. Of her wit and humour, 
of the charm of her style, it is needless 
to speak. 

Perhaps the new century of which 
Mr. Martin writes has not the leisure 
to linger over the pages of the past, 
however entertaining they might 
prove. Mr. Martin notes that we are 
afflicted in this year of grace with too 
much success—‘“that which is ‘gained 
by the sacrifice of something worth 
more than itself.” One of the things 
we have given over is leisure, a most 
important factor in the successful life. 
That is one reason why the reading 
habit is not more cultivated—unless 
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one calls “keeping up” with the latest 
novels reading; and ‘most of our men 
do not even do that. And in literature, 
as in other things, a nation gets what 
it deserves. Superficial readers make 
superficial writers. “A man who has 
been a fairly successful writer for a 
good many years,’ Mr. Martin says, 
“has been heard to attribute his suc- 
cess to the exceptionally feeble quality 
of his mind, which brought it about 
that he got tired of any line of thought 
he was expounding before the reader 
did.” There is a melancholy element 
of truth in this humorous exaggera- 
tion. It suggests a question too large 
to be debated here—whether democ- 
racy may not be fatal to distinction in 
letters as in other things. Our best 
writers have been essentially aristo- 
crats; for a horrible example of liter- 
ary democracy, vide Walt Whitman. 
Yet a political democracy can be so- 
cially exclusive. Disparity of incomes 
in itself produces social divergences. 
Mr. Martin does not object to exclu- 
siveness, as the Fairy Queen did not 
object to stoutness, “in moderation.” 
American exclusiveness is unclassified 
—not always, perhaps, so wholly to 
our advantage as we are apt to imag- 
ine. “Where there are classes there 
are strong ties between classes—class 
habits, class duties, class attitudes 
toward life; a little less, perhaps, of 
the general scramble in which every 
man is for himself.” The worst fea- 
ture of the American man of leisure— 
so far as he exists—is that he has 
plenty of privileges but few duties. 
Great fortunes have not had, on the 
whole, a favourable influence upon the 
national character. “There is no use 
at all—is there ?—in raising families of 
children who will spend money, scoot 
about in devil wagons, shirk work, and 
get divorces whenever the mood strike 
them.” 

Mr. Martin is a genial philosopher, 
but his teaching is none the less timely 
and vigorous. Quotation hardly does 
his book justice. But there is no pleas- 
anter current reading than Miss Rep- 
plier and he have provided for us. 


Edward Fuller. 








THE AUTHOR’S FULL DINNER PAIL 


=a GAINST a wall in one 
Hof the rooms of the 
f Authors’ Club of New 


a York there hangs a print 
J /@that, at a glance, may be 
mrecognised as 


English 

va, maand eighteenth century. 
It is entitled “Author and Publisher.” 
The figure of the latter, lolling in a great 
chair before a table, is the personification 
of complacent arrogance and material 
prosperity. Standing before him, beg- 
ging his good offices, is the emaciated, ill- 
clad scribe, and in the exaggerated hu- 
mility of his posture one must-read a 
pitiful story of unjust and unequal con- 
ditions, and perhaps, in imagination, 
catch a furtive glimpse of some squalid 
attic inGrub Street and a sad-eyed, heart- 
heavy wifeand wailing, hungrychild. The 
contrast is just such a one as Mr. Opper 
gives us from day to day in his pictures 
of the “Greedy, All Powerful Trust” and 
the “Common People,” without any of 
the comic twist which the artist instils 
into his work. 

While, as shall be shown in figures 
later on, conditions had vastly improved 
in England in the first quarter of the last 
century, there still lurked in the breast 
of the man of letters a strong spirit of 
protest and a belief in his grievance. 
Byron was speaking for his fellow-poets 
as well as for himself in his famous 
“Now Barabbas Wasa Publisher.” You 
will remember in Pendennis Bacon and 
Bungay and the brilliant and unfortunate 
Captain Shandon, a prisoner in the Fleet, 
and the resentment expressed by Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis to Warrington in the 
chambers at Pump Court. 


You are a Diogenes by a beer barrel, 
Warrington. No man shall tell me that a 
man of genius as Shandon is ought to be 
driven by such a vulgar slave driver as 
yonder Mr. Bungay, whom we have just 
left, who fattens on the profits of the au- 
thor’s brains, and enriches himself out of 
his journeyman’s labour. It makes me in- 
dignant to see a gentleman the serf of such 
a creature as that, who can’t speak the 
language that he lives by, and who is not 


fit to back Shandon’s boots. I protest 
against that wretch of a middleman whom 
I see between Genius and his great land- 
lord, the Public, and who stops more than 
half of the labourer’s earnings and fame. 


Whatever inequalities may exist to-day, 
the successful modern novelist can hardly 
be regarded as an object of compassion. 
For him the days of Grub Street have 
passed. He shows an interest in the 
fluctuations of real estate and the quota- 
tions of shares and bonds that is rather 
out of harmony with the old legends. 
For the pleasant work of a few 
months he is at times able to win an 
amount equal to the earnings of the 
average business man or physician or 
lawyer for as many years. Indeed in 
certain quarters there is a very strong 
feeling that the burden has been shifted— 
that the pendulum has swung too far. 
In the days of the French Revolution the 
sans-culotte attained a height of tyranni- 
cal arrogance that quite surpassed the 
earlier hauteur of M. le Marquis of the 
old noblesse. Is the half-starved scribe 
of 1740, in a new incarnation, now 
taking his revenge? 

This article began with an allusion to 
a certain print in the Authors’ Club. 
The present writer recalls an evening, 
some winters ago, when a member of the 
house of Harper was noticed standing 
before the print studying it intently. 
His countenance was gloomy and he was 
heard to mutter, “Infamous, infamous.” 
“What is infamous?” asked some one. 
“Why see for yourself,” replied Mr. 
Harper, pretending to misunderstand the 
meaning of the print, and not at all ill- 
pleased at the opportunity of a fling at 
the new conditions. “Is it not infamous 
the way that rich author is bullying that 
poor publisher ?” 


Bic SALES AND EARNINGS OF THE PAST 


While the general recognition of the 
vast profits to be won by successful 
authorship has been a matter of the last 
ten or fifteen years, one need only think 
of the stately edifice which Sir Walter 
Scott erected on the banks of the Tweed 
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to realise that the great rewards of au- 
thorship have not been confined exclu- 
sively to the present day. To have 
erected and maintained Abbotsford 
would have required a fortune many 
times greater than the author could pos- 
sibly have earned as a barrister in the 
Scottish courts. At a time when the 
purchasing power of money was far 
greater than it is at present Scott was 
in the habit of receiving eight thousand 
pounds for a single volume. Not only by 
his pen was he able to support a kind 
of court, but his surplus profits were so 
large that he was tempted to plunge heav- 
ily into outside speculation. Great as 
the resulting disaster was, he retrieved 
it by literary labour alone. It is a matter 
of record that between January, 1826, 
and January, 1828 he earned for his 
creditors nearly forty thousand pounds. 

Even more spectacular as a literary 
money winner, but not nearly so credit- 
able, was the elder Dumas, who con- 
structed out of his profits the great cha- 
teau which he called Monte Cristo, 
where he squandered great sums of 
money, and kept open table for a vast 
number of more or less disreputable 
hangers-on. In the heyday of his popu- 
larity, with his great name, the system by 
which he manipulated the small army of 
collaborators that he kept in his employ, 
and his good-natured, though thoroughly 
unscrupulous willingness to sign as many 
contracts for the delivery of romances in 
the future as contained clauses for ad- 
vance payment, Dumas must have earned 
annually about three hundred thousand 
francs. Yet so prodigal was he in his 
extravagances and his open-handed gen- 
erosity that even in the years of his 
brightest triumphs he was often without 
twenty francs of ready money at his dis- 
posal. 

A few years ago we read a great deal 
about the vast sums that were paid for 
the serial rights of certain books. Re- 
cently there has been a great decline in 
the prices commanded for serial publica- 
tion, yet even the high-water mark 
reached in the first few years of the 
present decade is not so astonishing when 
we recall that in the forties of the last 
century, Eugene Sue received from a 
Paris newspaper one hundred thousand 
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francs for the privilege of printing The 
Wandering Jew in daily instalments. 
Only once or twice in the annals of sub- 
sequent literary plunging has this figuré 
been surpassed. Although to the very 
end of his life he was heavily in debt, 
owing to his visionary schemes and wild- 
cat speculations, Honoré de Balzac won 
large, if not prodigious, sums from the 
sales of the various books of his “Come- 
die Humaine.” 

Of more modern French novelists Al- 
phonse Daudet passed the later years of 
his life in comfortable affluence. The 
story of Emile Zola’s literary earnings is 
the story of his property at Médan. 
There he lavished his money. To the 
original house he made many additions, 
building at one time a large square tower 
in which he fitted up a spacious work- 
room,where most of his later books were 
written. This first tower was built 
with money derived from L’Assommoir 
and was known as L’Assommoir Tower. 
A second large tower was erected out of 
some of the proceeds of Nana. Various 
other improvements were paid for by 
La Terre and La Débécle. Médan, from 
an architectural point of view, naturally 
became in the end an exceedingly strange 
looking place. Gustave Flaubert made no 
great amount from any of his books save 
Madame Bovary. But then he had in- 
herited a comfortable fortune and was 
not worried in his work by the question 
of pecuniary profits. M. Edouard May- 
nial’s book on Guy de Maupassant, which 
appeared two or three years ago, gave a 
curious insight into the earnings of the 
ill-starred genius who produced Une Vie. 
According to M. Maynial, De Maupas- 
sant’s yearly earnings were from twenty- 
eight to thirty thousand francs. This 
is not large, for in the Paris of twenty 
years ago he was a “big seller.” For his 
novels he was paid one franc a line in the 
periodicals, or, to express the matter in 
the terms of to-day, at the rate of two or 
three cents a word for the serial rights. 


EARNINGS OF SOME OF THE VICTORIANS 


Dickens was a man of extravagant, 
though not wildly reckless habits in 
money matters, and yet his estate at his 
death amounted in round figures to one 
hundred thousand pounds. His total 
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earnings during the thirty odd years of 
his successful literary work must have 
reached nearly three times that sum. In 
the years before the publication of 
Vanity Fair, when he was little better 
than a literary hack of high order con- 
tributing to Fraser's, Punch and various 
London daily papers, Thackeray used to 
speak with a certain peevish envy of 
Dickens “making his ten thousand 
pounds a year.” Although Thackeray 
never made anything like the money from 
his pen that his great contemporary did 
—the period when he could command 
high prices covering only about sixteen 
years—he was able to live handsomely, 
to frivol many valuable days at Rich- 
mond or Greenwich, to build himself a 
fine house, and to leave to his children 
an estate equal in amount of the estate 
that he himself had inherited and wasted 
in his younger days. 

After he retired from the editorship of 
the Cornhili Magazine Thackeray was 
paid one hundred guineas apiece for the 
little two- or three-page essays which 
were afterward collected as the Rounda- 
bout Papers. When we consider the 
great distinction of the book in question, 
there is a pathetic note in the fact that 
Thackeray expressed himself as being de- 
lighted because his publishers agreed to 
pay him one thousand pounds outright 
for the history of Henry Esmond. Im- 
agine the attitude that would be taken 
by Mr. Hall Caine or Miss Marie Corelli 
if a similar offer were to be made to 
them for one of their books to-day. 


Kiptinc, Du Maurier, AND DoyLe 


There is an old story to the effect that 
a certain man in a small English town 
stumbled upon the information that Rud- 
yard Kipling was being paid for his 
work at the rate of a shilling a word. 
The man, who was of a waggish turn of 
mind, sat down and wrote to the author 
enclosing a money-order for a shilling 
and asking for a sample of his wares. 
As the order was accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope Mr. 
Kipling complied with the request by 
sending back, written on a piece of paper, 
the word “Thanks.” But Kipling as a 
literary property, as a constant winner of 
money by his pen, is probably far too 
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highly appraised in the general mind. 
He is by no means the millionaire that he 
is thought to be, although unquestionably 
he has builded up a comfortable fortune. 
Of course nowadays he is paid the very 
highest prices for everything that he 
cares to write. It has been said that for 
the serial rights in England and in this 
country of Kim his agent asked and re- 
ceived five thousand pounds. Any maga- 
zine would probably jump at the chance 
to pay him a thousand pounds for a short 
story. The story itself might not be 
worth that, and it might not attract to the 
magazine a thousand additional readers, 
but considered in the light of advertising 
it would be money well invested. 
There was a time, however, in the early 
days when Kipling tales could be had for 
very humble sums. When, a good many 
years ago, the Man from Nowhere landed 
on our shores, he went about from maga- 
zine office to magazine office carrying a 
Gladstone bag filled with manuscripts. 
They were his wonderful Indian yarns, 
some of the stories which afterward went 
to make up Life’s Handicap, Many In- 
ventions and Mine Own People. He was 
disposed then to sell them at fifty dollars 
apiece, but succeeded in placing only a 
few, the general comment being that no- 
body was interested in anything to do 
with India. One editor, who had been be- 
guiled into accepting a yarn, soon after 
came to the conclusion that he had made 
a mistake. It was simply an editorial 
“bad break.” So he promptly thrust the 
manuscript into a drawer reserved for 
similar unfortunate choices and forgot all 
about it. Some years later when Kipling 
had “arrived” and the magazines were 
offering wildcat prices for his work, this 
editor met Kipling at an authors’ recep- 
tion in New York. Kipling recalled the 
fact that the two had met on a previous 
occasion. ‘When was that?” asked the 
editor. Thereupon Kipling reminded 
him of the story which had been reluc- 
tantly purchased such a long time before. 
The editor, who had quite forgotten the 
existence of the manuscript, rushed to 
his office and soon had the piece in print. 
Speaking in an arbitrary sense one may 
say that the vogue of the “big seller,” as 
it is understood to-day, began with Mr. 
du Maurier’s Trilby. Although that 
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book was the first novel which the emi- 
nent and later middle-aged artist had 
planned to write, it was temporarily laid 
aside, and Peter /bbetson produced in its 
stead. That admirable tale, though it 
won the frank admiration of the dis- 
criminating few, was not, from the mone- 
tary point of view, a decided success. 
When he completed Trilby, which he had 
first outlined in a conversation with 
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Mr. George Barr McCutcheon. 


son Crow, Jane Cable, Brewster's Millions, 


a million and a quarter copies. 


Henry James, who had urged him to 
write it. Du Maurier considered the offer 
of two thousand pounds for the rights 
outright made to him by the American 
publishers a bit of generosity that bor- 
dered on madness. When Trilby had 
taken England and America by storm, 
and the names of Svengali, Little Billie, 
Tatfy, and the Laird were on the lips of 
every one, the publishers tore up the orig- 
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inal contract, and paid Mr. du Maurier 
on a royalty basis. For his last work, 
The Martian, Du Maurier was paid the 
sum-of fifty thousand dollars. The book 
enjoyed only a small fraction of the 
popularity of Trilby and the publishers 
were lucky if the investment did not 
prove a losing venture. 

Among the literary money earners of 
to-day Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will be 
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“One of the steadiest and most consistent of present day money winners among American novelists is 

It is unusual when a book of his does not reach 

thouspad Copies, and the list of his successes includes Beverly of Graustark, 

and The Man from Brodney’s 

yielded its author the profits that come from a successful play. 
” 


a sale of one hundred 
Nedra, The Daughter of Ander- 
In addition Brewster's Millions 


In six years his novels have sold more than 


found, if not at the apex, at least very 


near it. For his first story, The Mystery 
of Sasassa Valley, written when he was 
an undergraduate at the University of 
Edinburgh, he received fifteen dollars. 
For the last series of tales dealing with 
Sherlock Holmes he was paid, when the 
American serial rights, the English serial 
rights and the book rights are taken into 
consideration at the rate of over two dol- 
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lars a word. For the serial rights of Sir 
Nigel, a sequel to The White Company, 
and vastly inferior, he received twenty- 
five thousand dollars. It has been 
said that it is from a man’s worst 
work that he earns his money, and 
that his best goes only to the building of 
his reputation. This is a very broad 
statement, yet in the case of Conan Doyle 
it is worth while remembering that for 
The Study in Scarlet, which was the first 
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and one of the best of the Sherlock 
Holmes stories, and was almost forty 
thousand words in length, he was paid 
the sum of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. At that he was obliged 
to peddle it about from magazine to 
magazine before finding a purchaser. 
There were nine or ten years of Doyle’s 
early life during which he worked with 
indomitable persistence and vigour, and 
yet never made in any one year more 
than eight or nine hundred dollars by his 
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pen. Yet when his reward came, it came 
on a magnificent scale. It is a conserva- 
tive estimate that his earnings from the 
character of Sherlock Holmes, all serial 
and book rights, and the royalties from 
Mr. William Gillette’s play taken into 
consideration, have amounted to almost 
four hundred thousand dollars. 


OTHER ENGLISH AUTHORS 


In the matter of earning capacity, in 
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the front rank of contemporary British 
writers of fiction are Mr. Hall Caine and 


Miss Marie Corelli. It would be quite 
superfluous to say anything about the 
castle of the former in the Isle of Man, or 
the home of the latter at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Miss Corelli enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having been paid the highest per- 
centage of royalty ever received by an 
author. One English publisher is said to 
have obtained a recent novel from her by 
consenting to share with her on what 
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may technically be termed a thirty-three 
and a third per cent. basis. One of the 
most consistent of literary money winners 
has been Mrs. Humphry Ward. Her 
profits from The Marriage of William 
Ashe, Lady Rosa’s Daughter, Eleanor, 
Marcella, The History of David Grieve, 
and Sir George Tressady have averaged 
at a rough estimate fifty thousand dollars 
a book. Her most widely discussed 
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means that her American publishers paid 
her from forty to sixty thousand dollars 
according to the percentage of royalty 
stipulated in her contract. Contrast this 
with the fate of a book which in its day 
enjoyed an even greater vogue. Miss 
Beatrice Harraden sold the English 
rights of Ships that Pass in the Night 
outright for twenty pounds. In America 
the story was published by half a dozen 
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“There were nine or ten years of Doyle’s early life during which he worked with indomitable persistence 
and vigour, and yet never made in any one vear more than eight or nine hundred dollars by his pen. Yet 


when his reward came, 


play taken into consideration, 


novel, Robert Elsmere, appeared before 
the days of international copyright, and 
in consequence was not a great money 
winner. The author derived no benefit 
from the enormous sale which the book 
had in America. 

A strong though recent contender in 
the race for the spoils of authorship is 
Katharine Cecil Thurston. In America 
alone The Masquerader is said to have 
sold two hundred thousand copies. That 


it came on a magnificent scale. 
the character of Sherlock Holmes, all serial and book rights, and the royalties from Mr. 
have amounted to almost four hundred thousand dollars.’ 


It is a conservative estimate that his earnings from 
William Gillette’s 


, 


different houses, only one of which made 


any payment to the author. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett and Mr. Anthony Hope Haw- 
kins, especially the latter, earn handsome 
incomes from their books ; but Mr. George 
Meredith and Mr. Thomas Hardy, de- 
spite the eminent positions which they 
hold in the world of letters, have been 
far outdistanced by Mr. Caine and Miss 
Corelli in the matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence. 
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Mr. Thomas Dixon’s royalties from The Leopard’s Spots amounted to sixty thousand dollars; from The 


Clansman forty thousand dollars and from The One Woman almost twenty thousand dollars. 


The Clansman 


as a play has brought Mr. Dixon ninety thousand dollars in royalty, and as he is also part owner in the pro 


duction, it has earned for him in addition one hundred and fifteen thousand dollars 


over three hundred thousand dollars. 


SoME AMERICANS OF TO-DAY 


Present literary conditions are very 
different from what literary conditions 
were in the days when Edgar Allan Poe 
was satisfied to receive a five dollar bill 
for one of the best of his grotesque tales. 
To avoid any appearance of /ése majesté, 


let us begin with the President. It is 
only a few months ago that the news- 
papers were full of various extraordinary 
stories on this score. Sagamore Hill, 
Oyster Bay, was represented as being 
violently besieged by a troop of magazine 
editors and publishers, who, fired by 
competition, were bidding one dollar a 
word, one dollar and a half a word, two 
dollars a word, and even beyond, for any- 
thing that the President would write. It 
was said that one publishing firm had 
made Mr. Roosevelt a flat offer of one 
hundred thousand dollars for a book 
about his forthcoming visit to Europe; 
and that another publishing house had 
bid fifty thousand dollars for a book on 
sports and hunting. While the present 
writer is not going to discuss these offers, 
real or alleged, there is no question about 
the President, with his exalted position, 
and his dominating personality, having a 


making a sum total of 


really high literary value. At that, as 
a literary property pure and simple, he is 
very far behind Mr. Winston Churchill. 
Once upon a time an industrious person 
of a statistical turn of mind figured that 
four thousand spruce trees had to be cut 
down in order that Richard Carvel 
might be printed. From the story as a 
book and from the royalties accruing 
from its dramatisation Richard Carvel 
yielded Mr. Churchill over three hun 
dred thousand dollars. That book was 
the greatest individual money winner 
Yet not so far behind have been The 
Crisis, Coniston and Mr. Crewe’s Career. 

A very charming story that deserves 
a little paragraph by itself when discuss- 
ing the subject of this article is Mr. 
sooth Tarkington’s Monsieur Beaucaire. 
In one way it ranks among the greatest 
of all money winners. As a book it 
sold not far from a hundred thousand 
copies in the form in which it was first 
published, and perhaps fifty thousand 
copies in a subsequent cheaper edition. 
Yet its total length was only about 
eleven thousand words, not much more 
than the length of a short story, and the 
profits, when estimated by the “price per 
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word” take on an astonishing aspect. 
One of the steadiest and most consistent 
of present day money winners among 
American novelists is Mr. George Barr 
McCutcheon. It is unusual when a 
book of his does not reach a sale of one 
hundred thousand copies, and the list of 
his successes includes Beverly of 
Graustark, Nedra, The Daughter of 


Anderson Crow, Jane Cable, Brewster's 
Millions, and The Man from Brodney’s. 


In addition Brewster's Millions yielded 
its author the profits that come from a 
successful play. In six years his novels 
have sold more than a million and a 
quarter copies. Fate has made very 
generous compensation to Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon for an early literary indiscre- 


tion. He sold the copyright of Graus- 
tark, his first book, outright for five hun- 
dred dollars. Graustark has attained a 
sale of more than four hundred thou- 
sand copies. 

In the same class with Graustark and 
Ships that Pass in the Night must be 
mentioned Florence Morse Kingsley’s 
Titus, which is said to have sold a mil- 
lion copies. Mrs. Kingsley’s reward 
from Titus was one thousand dollars. 
The story was written for a prize con- 
test, one of the conditions being that the 
winning author should relinquish all 
claims to royalty. 

A case similar to that of Sir Walter 
Scott is that of Mark Twain. In 1894 
when the humourist was almost sixty 
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Once upon a time an industrious person of a statistical turn of mind figured that four thousand spruce 


trees had to be cut down in order that Richard Carvel might be printed. 


From the story as a book and from 


the royalties accruing from its dramatisation Richard Carvel yielded Mr. Churchill over three hundred 


thousand dollars. 
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“Kipling as a literary property, as a constant winner of money by his pen, is probably far too highly 


appraised in the general mind. He is by no means the millionaire that he is thought to be, although unques 
tionably he has builded up a comfortable fortune. Of course nowadays he is paid the very highest prices for 


everything that he cares to write It has been said that for the serial rights in England and in this country 
of Kim his agent asked and received five thousand pounds.” 














years of age, the firm of Webster and 
Company, of which he was president, 
made an assignment for the benefit’ of 
its creditors, acknowledging liabilities 
approximating eighty thousand dollars. 
Within less than ten years Mark Twain 
was able to pay off all this debt, and to 
build for himself a handsome new 
fortune in addition. On the other 
hand Mr. William Dean Howells, who 
has done so much for the dignity of the 
American novel, has won what may be 
regarded only as a comfortable compe- 
tence. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith has 
unquestionably found literature fully as 
remunerative as his other professions of 
painting and engineering. Although we 
are inclined to think of him as still being 
a young man, for fully°a quarter of a 
century F. Marion Crawford has been 
holding his public and winning a fine 
income by his pen. He is a rapid and 
indefatigable worker and the list of his 
novels now numbers about forty. His 
literary earnings cannot have been less 
than five hundred thousand dollars. 
Of a younger generation are Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis and Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers. For the past four or five 
years Mr. Davis has devoted most of his 
time to the writing of plays. His profits 
from this source belong to the province 
of another article. There was a period 
when his earnings strictly as an author, 
from his short stories, his descriptive 
articles, and the royalties from his books 
were estimated at twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year. Just at present, as a 
literary property, Mr. Robert W. Cham- 
bers has a value second only to the value 
of Mr. Winston Churchill. It is no in- 
discretion to say that he is probably 
among the men and women who com- 
mand a twenty per cent. royalty and in 
consequence receive thirty cents for each 
copy that is sold. Others of this pa- 
trician class are Winston Churchill, 
James Lane Allen, Marion Crawford, 
John Fox, Richard Harding Davis, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Booth Tarkington, 
Thomas Dixon, George Barr McCutch- 
eon, Alice Hegan Rice, and Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin among Americans. 
English writers deriving the same re- 
turns from the American market are 
Conan Doyle, Rudyard Kipling, An- 
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thony Hope, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Katharine Cecil Thurston and Marie 
Corelli. The sales of some of Mr. 
Chambers’s recent books, such as The 
Fighting Chance and The Younger Set, 
have been advertised as reaching two 
hundred thousand copies. 

Mr. Thomas Dixon’s royalties from 
The Leopard’s Spots amounted to sixty 
thousand dollars; from The Clansman 
forty thousand dollars and from The 
One Woman almost twenty thousand 
dollars. As Mr. Middleton pointed out 
in his paper last month, The Clansman 
as a play has brought Mr. Dixon ninety 
thousand dollars in royalty, and as he is 
also part owner in the production, it has 
earned for him in addition one hundred 
and fifteen thousand dollars—making a 
sum total of over three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A few years ago a news- 
paper story was printed to the effect that 
Alice Hegan Rice had formed a private 
banking company in Louisville. If the 
report was true Mrs. Rice enjoys the 
distinction of being probably the only 
woman banker among literary people. 
At any rate it was far from being impos- 
sible, for Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch sold almost a million copies and 
Lovey Mary proved a very substantial 
successor. Other American women who 
have reaped large rewards from the 
products of their pens are Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Mrs. Wharton, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Frances Hodgson Burnett (we 
shall always insist on regarding Mrs. 
Burnett as an American woman) and 
Kate Douglas. Wiggin. With Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin joined the ranks of those 
writers who have won a small fortune 
with a single book. 


PROFITS OF THE SuHortT StorY 


While to win one of the big prizes in 
the lottery of authorship it is necessary 
to make a decided hit with a novel that is 
being published on a royalty basis, the 
short story field is one in which the au- 
thor may reap very substantial rewards. 
Indeed in many cases the short story is 
found to be the most reliable source of 
income. There are instances, for exam- 
ple, where a writer has strung together 
ten or a dozen short stories which have 
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appeared in periodicals and brought them 
out as a book which has attained only a 
moderate degree of success. For the 
stories as they appeared originally he was 
paid, let us say, an average of two hun- 
dred dollars apiece. On the other hand, 
at the end of the first twelve months, the 
book having sold only fifteen or eighteen 
hundred copies, his returns from royalty 
have amounted to little more than the 
price of a single story. 

As a general statement it is safe to say 
that never have the prices paid for short 
stories been so high as they have been 
during the last five or six years. Five 
thousand dollars for a five thousand-word 
story was the result of a prize competi- 
tion of three or four years ago. That, of 
course, was an exceptional case, but the 
periodical which conducted the competi- 
tion has a minimum rate of five cents a 
word which it pays for its fiction, and 
where the author happens to be one of 
strong-established reputation the scale is 
sometimes twice or three times as high. 
Five cents a word is also the rate paid 
by a very successful and widely circu- 
lated weekly paper that is published in 
Philadelphia. What are spoken of as the 
standard magazines—the reader will 
probably have in mind three long-estab- 
lished periodicals that bear the names of 
three distinguished publishing houses, 
and will have guessed correctly—pay 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty-five. dollars for a short story of 
five thousand words where the name of 
the author is of no particular importance. 
Of course in the case of a writer whose 
name has an advertising value the reward 
is far greater. For example, one of the 
three magazines in question paid the late 
Paul Leicester Ford one thousand dollars 
for a Christmas story of about nine thou- 
sand words. This was solely for the 
privilege of publishing the tale in the 
magazine and had nothing to do with 
subsequent book rights. 


The syndicating of articles and stories 
has made possible the payment of the 
most extravagant prices. When, a year 


ago, it was announced that Mr. Peter ~ 


Finley Dunn was to confine “Mr. Dooley” 
exclusively to the pages of the -Ameri- 
san Magazine it was asserted that he was 
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doing so at a loss of fifty thousand dollars 
a year, fifty thousand dollars being the 
estimated returns from the utterances of 
the-sage of the Archey Road when they 
were published in newspapers throughout 
the country. Before he started for Eu- 
rope two or three years ago Mr. George 
Ade agreed to write for a syndicate a 
series of twelve articles in a humorous 
vein about his impressions. It is said that 
the stipulated price for this series was ten 
thousand dollars. Another syndicate is 
believed to have paid David Graham 
Phillips a thousand dollars apiece for six 
short stories. One of the most highly 
paid of contemporary short story writers 
—and deservedly so—is the gentleman 
who writes under the pen name of O. 
Henry. Yet there was a time, not so 
long ago, when he was sending some of 
his very best work to New York from 
his home in the West and was well satis- 
fied to receive from fifty to seventy-five 
dollars apiece for his tales. 


Some SHopep TALK 


So much has been said in this paper 
about ten and fifteen and twenty per cent. 
royalties, and the inequality, both in the 
past and in the present, of the profits of 
the author and the publisher, that perhaps 
a few lines devoted strictly to shop talk 
will not be amiss. As has been said, there 
are in this country ten or a dozen authors 
whose reputations enable them to stipu- 
late payment on a twenty per cent. basis. 
That is to say, they receive thirty cents 
for every copy sold of a novel that is 
listed at a dollar and a half. At first 
sight the advantage seems to be still with 
the publisher. But in most retail places the 
book is sold at much less than the listed 
price. From the retailer the publisher 
has received from seventy-five to eighty 
cents a copy. After the author’s royalty 
has been deducted there remain a margin 
of only forty-five or fifty cents. Twenty- 
five or thirty cents of this go for the cost 
of producing and advertising the book. 
Out of the remaining fifteen or twenty 
cents the publisher must run his business 
and find his profit. Yet so keen is the 
competition that in England a twenty-five 
per cent. royalty is not unheard of. Over 
there, however, they have a curious cus- 
tom of a publisher selling books to a re- 









tailer by the “baker’s dozen”; that is to 
say, for every dozen books ordered an 
additional book is thrown in gratis, this 
thirteenth copy being exempt from 
royalty. 


EARNINGS OF “BEN Hur” 


Mr. Barnes of New York, which sold 
more than a million copies and yielded 
its author a handsome fortune, is said to 
have been “turned down” by every pub- 
lishing house in New York before Mr. 
Gunter decided to bring it out at his own 
expense. Another celebrated book which 
met with much the same fate was General 
Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. In one respect 
there is a great similarity between the 
literary careers of George du Maurier 
and General Wallace. The first books of 
each—Peter Ibbetson and The Fair God 
—were only mildly successful. The second 
books—Trilby and Ben Hur—were the 
great money winners. The third books— 
The Martian and The Prince of India— 
eagerly awaited and welcomed with a 
great blare of trumpets, had only their 
little flutter of ephemeral fame. 

It is estimating conservatively that 
Ben Hur, from one source or another, is 
still bringing to the family of its author 
something in the neighbourhood of forty 
thousand dollars a year. A curious fea- 
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ture of the book has been the uniform 
steadiness of its sales for twenty years. 
Seven or eight years ago, when the novel 
was dramatised, there came a fresh and 
tremendous stimulus. Yet in the first 
two or three years after its publication 
the fate of the story seemed to justify the 
judgment of those publishers who had re- 
fused it. There was no public interest 
and the book had been practically rele- 
gated to the storehouse when, at an age 
when the average novel of to-day has 
been entirely forgotten, Ben Hur began 
its long and sensational career as a “big 
seller.” 

One day in the May of 1902 the pres- 
ent writer was being shown the sights of 
the city of Indianapolis by an enthusiastic 
Hoosier. As the two were walking along 
Meredian Street, the handsomest thor- 
oughfare of a handsome city, they ap- 
proached a huge apartment building. 
The name over the entrance was “The 
Blacherne.” “Those,” said the native, 
pointing to the fine structure with par- 
donable pride, “are the Ben Hur apart- 
ments.” That is what the building is 
called in Indianapolis. It was erected 
from part of the profits which General 
Lew Wallace derived from his famous 
romance. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 





SUSPENDED SENTENCE 


Two selves within me dominate my life. 


The one of aspirations high and strong, 
The other vacillating, yielding, weak. 
One seems so sure, so steadfast, so secure— 
The other faltering, to vanquish it seems small. 
Yet ever in the battle that is fought 
The weaker is the strong, the strong the weak, 
Until I shudder, thinking of the end, 
The battle royal, last dread test of strength— 
O God! will it be then my weaker self? 


Mary T. Lapsley Caughey. 






































































































































































DRAMATIC REMINISCENCES* 


ma HAT good reading there 

His about the stage. Car- 

Blyle, in his Calvinistic 

# youth, averred that the 

only good “lives” in 

English are those of 

Sa players, “who, by the 

nature of the case, have bidden Re- 
spectability good-day.” That was a 
fair criticism on the general prig- 
gishness and Podsnappery of  Brit- 
ish biography. But that was eighty 
years ago, before the days of the inter- 
view and the Sunday paper. At pres- 
ent, with the general consensus of 
modern mankind that there is no such 
thing as a right to privacy, re-enforced 
by an express decision of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York 
(per Parker, C. J.), it is our own fault, 
or that of the obscurity of the object 
of our curiosity, if we do not know as 
much about him as we wish to know. 
Probably more. And yet talk about 
actors retains its priority among us as 
being more entertaining than most 
other varieties of gossip. It would be 
hard to say why, seeing that actors 
are trying to make it up with “Respec- 
tability” and succeeding, in special 
cases, so remarkably, drawing, in Eng- 
land itself, where in the drama’s best 
days they were rated as vagabonds, 
Jubilee handles to their names. But of 
the fact there is no question. An actor 
is likely to be more humanly interest- 
ing than a magnate. Wherefore as Bo- 
lingbroke recounts that it was a matter 
of congratulation to a “studious man at 
Christ Church” that it had been put in- 
to the hearts of some men to make dic- 
tionaries, even so it is matter for con- 
gratulation that Mr. Winter should 
have been instigated by a Philadelphia 
editor to reminisce about the drama, 
the progress of which in America he 
has watched and stimulated for more 
than a half century with an_ intelli- 
gence not unduly warped by his uncon- 


*Other Days, Being Chronicles and Mem- 
ories of the Stage. By William Winter. 1 vol. 
8vo, 389 pages. 17 illustrations. New York: 
Moffat, Yard and Company. 


cealed sympathy. He disclaims the 
character of a lJaudator temporis acti. 
But it is simply beyond human power 
for a writer in his situation to avoid or 
transcend that character. Our stand- 
ards are formed when we are young 
and we cannot choose but apply them 
when we are old. In the nature of 
things, we must do less than strict jus- 
tice to a form of art essentially new. 
Even Mr. Winter’s generosity and 
candour, notable and exceptional as 
they are, cannot prevent that. But 
these qualities are visible none the less 
throughout his work. The present 
state of the stage undoubtedly justifies 
a jeremiad. The present censor per- 
ceives clearly enough and states forc- 
ibly its unpromising conditions, the 
most unpromising of them, as in so 
many other departments, being what 
he calls its “Orientalisation” : 


There has not been a time in the history of 
the American Stage when the Theatre re- 
ceived so much attention as it receives now, 
from the Public and the Press, and there has 
not been a time when the quality of its aver- 
age presentments so little deserved the re- 
spect of intellect and judicious taste... . The 
major causes are the prevalence of Material- 
ism, infecting all branches of thought, and of 
Commercialism, infecting all branches of ac- 
tion. 


Here is basis enough for a jeremiad. 
And yet the book is as far as possible 
from being a jeremiad. So far that the 
reminiscent is only ‘too eager, one might 
almost say, to recognise any gleam of 
excellence in the newer generation and 


to proclaim it. His satisfaction in an 
art which to so many of its practition- 
ers has its chief reward in the pleasure 
of vivisection remains “the noble 
pleasure of praising.” And _ thus, 
though so clearly a “veteran,” and dis- 
coursing “on the stage,” he does not 
run the least risk of coming to be 
known as “Superfluous Lags.” 

Those who have personal impres- 
sions of Mr. Winter’s subjects dwin- 
dling in number as they are, are the 
only judges of his criticisms. And it 









is the fate of the actor, as for that mat- 
ter of the “jury. lawyer,” to be remem- 
bered only by the traditions of his per- 
sonal impression: 


Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of 
song, 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an 
endless sea. 


All the luckier for the actor when he 
falls in with such a sacer vates. For 
long before Mr. Winter achieved by 
survival the melancholy distinction of 
the “dean” of his guild of dramatic 
critics he had achieved the primacy of 
it as the most authoritative and trust- 
worthy in his own city of the writers 


for the press on the stage. The present. 


reviewer's recollection of Forrest is 
more favourable than Mr. Winter’s. 
But it is founded on a single perform- 
ance, in the old Lyceum Theatre in 
Fourteenth Street, since “soiled with 
all ignoble use” like so many others. It 
must have been almost his last appear- 
ance, and the play was Lear. Of this 
performance Mr. Winter does say: 


In the latter part of his life, when he had 
passed through fiery trials of affliction and 
been ravaged with grief, he gave a profoundly 
affecting performance of King Lear. 


In that last or penultimate engage- 
ment Forrest was physically too 
broken to rant and tear a passion to 
tatters. There was little left of the ro- 
bustious tragedian who had captivated 
the Bowery a generation before. One 
felt what the old savage said to one 
who complimented him on the person- 
ation, “Act, Lear! it, I am 
Lear.” And those who saw and heard 
Sothern’'s Dundreary, which has not 
been visible or audible for these thirty 
years, will be the most admiring read- 
ers of the discriminating sentences 
in which the reminiscent sets forth 
unique attractiveness: 








Sothern’s embodiment of that character 
showed no effort. Its vesture of vacuity was 
irresistibly comical, while, within that vesture, 
its shrewd, waggish mind, continually opera- 
tive, was intensely interesting. Its attributes 
were bland, nonsensical self-assurance; por- 
tentous gravity; tortuous mental tangle, un- 
expectedness of speech and motion; inconse- 
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quence of reasoning; abundant vitality; bril- 
liant vigour of expression; pervasive refine- 
ment; and a charming vein of alert playful- 
ness. The prodigious sapience of Lord Dun- 
dreary’s disjointed colloquies with his sweet- 
heart and with his servant rise to the height 
of comic humour. The manner in which the 
man’s mind stumbled and fell over itself can- 
not be described. No one but Sothern could 
do it, or has ever done it since. 

Nobody who remembers that wonder- 
ful performance but must be grateful for 
this admirable characterisation of it. 
And so, indeed, with all the comments 
which one’s memory can check. Almost 
every name in Mr. Winter’s baker's 
dozen of subjects recalls anecdotes, 
mostly untellable unless one “has bidden 
Respectability good-day.” But there is 
one of John Brougham, who resented a 
hail on Broadway: “Hullo, John,” with 
the austere remark: “For you, sir, my 
name has a _ handle.” “Oh, hullo, 
3room.”” And Dion Boucicault! Who 
that ever heard it in the old Arcadian 
Club can have forgotten his history of 
his collaboration with the furibund 
Charles Reade in Foul Play, albeit that it 
also is unfit for publication. The name 
of Adelaide Neilson recalls a tale at Mr. 
Winter’s own expense, as told by “Win- 
ter Garden Stuart,” of how she had been 
coached by Stuart for her first meeting 
with Mr. Winter; and being apprised 
that he was a poet, sent out and bought a 
volume of his verse; and when they met, 
repeated to him a poem of his own, 
which she feigned to have found in some 
English newspaper and not to know who 
was the author. What poet would not 
have been deeply touched by such a 
tribute! Mr. Winter will know 
whether there is any historical basis 
for this. As for me, I vouch for noth- 
ing, remembering another occasion on 
which I attempted to corroborate one 
of Stuart’s stories by some fact within 
my own knowledge, but was sternly 
rebuked with: “But there is not one 
word of truth in it. I invented it all 
myself.” One wishes, by the way, that 
it might be “put into the heart” of Mr. 
Winter to supplement his reminis- 
cences of actors with some of his own 
guild, the dramatic critics of the last 
generation. They were men worthy of 
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342 . 
remembrance, beginning with Stuart 
himself, who signalised his enforced 
exile from Great Britain in the early 
fifties by a series of articles in the 
Tribune in disparagement of Forrest. 
And there were Augustin Daly, who 
did dramatic criticism for the Express 
before he took to management; and 
“Ned House” and A. C. Wheeler, who 
after making one reputation as “Nym 
Crinkle” in dramatic criticism made 
another as an idyllist, under the pen- 


THE BOOKMAN 


name of J. P. Mowbray, in A Journey 
to Nature, not to mention that daz- 
zling meteor William Henry Hurlbert, 
who occasionally dropped into dra- 
matic criticism in a friendly way. I 
wish Mr. Winter would consider that 
subject for his next volume. In the 


meantime all lovers of the drama, and 
one may add of good writing, ought to 
be grateful to him for what he has 
done in the present volume. 
Montgomery Schuyler. 





THE WILD JOAQUIN 


AOAQUIN MILLER 
#when a boy in Oregon 
Aran away from school to 
athe Californian mines, 
mand he has been running 
maway ever since. In 
Zother words, none of the 
forms or conventions of civilised life has 
ever held him for an hour. 

“From my boyhood I have wanted to 
be a liberated human being,” he told me 
once, “and I think I have come about as 
near to that as anybody in the world.” 

When he ran away from the Ore- 
gon school he went south to Mount 
Shasta and fell in with a wild Indian 
fighter called Mountain Joe, who, he says, 
“was a good man at heart, but a sad 
drunkard and a hopelessly helpless busi- 
ness man.” So that, although Joaquin 
prospected with Joe and went buying wild 
horses with him all up and down the 
coast, trailing through the Sierran passes 
and the great valleys down to Mexico and 
up to Idaho, he returned home with “little 
to show,” as he relates, “except some ugly 
and still painful wounds.” 

But his time had not been altogether 
wasted, for as he rode he sang, and out 
of it all came in a few years those wild, 
crude yet criticism-defying Songs of the 
Sierras. But first appeared Specimens, 
a thin book of verse written while he was 
living among the stars and publishing a 
little war-time paper that was suppressed 
for treason because it cried for peace. 


The book was published after he had 
studied law and had.been elected county 
judge. When Specimens appeared, Bret 
Harte, then of the Overland Monthly, 
praised it; but “my lawyer friends 
laughed at it,” says Miller, “which, how- 
ever, only made me the more determined, 
and the next year I published Joaquin 
et al. The name Joaquin was thus given 
to Miller by kind friends, who saw in his 
poetry only something to deride. Strange 
to say, he afterward bravely prefixed it 
to his own name, dropping forever the 
cumbersome Cincinatus Heine with which 
his well-meaning parents had loaded him 
up. Joaquin et al was pirated in Eng- 
land, where good words were said of it 
in certain quarters. This encouraged the 
young poet, and the year 1870 found him 
kneeling at the grave of Burns. Then he 
lived at Camberwell, because Browning 
was born there; then at Hemmingford 
Road, because Tom Hood died there. He 
could not find a London publisher for his 
Pacific Poems, and his watch was in 
pawn before it appeared. But the papers 
took him up, the cheaper magazines 
opened their pages to him, and soon with 
his watch out of pawn, he was sought by 
the most aristocratic book publishers in 
London. 

The piquant fact about Joaquin Miller 
is his neat method of self-advertising. He 
found that Britishers best appreciated 
him when he clothed himself in a sort of 
Wild West costume, and so half the time 





he affected that style of attire. His wild, 
high-coloured Songs of the Sterras sur- 
prised from British readers that sort of 
admiration the aristocracy of that coun- 
try afterward expressed for Buffalo Bill 
and his cowboys. Then, too, let the cold- 
blooded literati say what it pleases, there 
is a charm in “The Arizonian” and “The 
Tale of the Tall Alcalde” that is not to be 
measured with the poetic foot-rule, and 
the English public were not slow to find 
that charm. Soon all literary London 
was talking of the new Western poet. 
What gave wings to Joaquin’s verse was 
its unstudied quality, its wild abandon 
and a certain breadth and swing which 
even the most critical will not deny him. 
In those days he came nearer to realising 
for us Browning’s “careless rapture” than 
any poet this country has ever produced. 
His ideas were new to England and his 
point of view so fresh and refreshing that 
those same Britishers whom Carlyle pro- 
fessed to find so heavily dull and lacking 
in literary appreciation did not fail to find 
a sort of delight in Miller’s strange songs. 
Then, too, there was a lilt in his best lines, 
a kind of music that I find in the songs of 
no other American singer save Lanier. 
Of course, Lanier would have put into 
more scholarly language such lines as the 
prelude to “Kit Carson’s Ride,” but he 
would hardly have given us more sweep 
and swing: 


Room! room to turn round in, to breathe and 
be free, 

To grow to be giant, to sail as at sea 

With the speed of the wind on a steed with 
his mane 

To the wind, without pathway or route or a 
rein. 


My plains of America! Seas of wild lands! 

From a land in the seas in a raiment of foam, 

That has reached to a stranger the welcome of 
home, 

I turn to you, lean to you, lift you my hands. 


Such stanzas of Joaquin’s as the fore- 
going and the stories told in his verse 
captured the English public for a time, 
and soon he was a hero of the clubs and 
was handing down jewelled duchesses to 
dinner. Indeed, he was a far more pic- 
turesque and welcome figure in British 
society than Bret Harte, who also went 
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to London, but, unlike Joaquin, remained 
there. It is said that there was a time 
when Miller was like to have shared the 
fate of the popularity-persecuted Burns, 
but that period soon passed. Some Ori- 
ental potentate or other, even- more pic- 
turesquely garbed than the wild West- 
erner, came to town and took his place 
as the reigning exotic favourite. How- 
ever, Joaquin made what publishers call 
a “following” in England, and this stood 
him in good stead during the rest of his 
poetical career, now practically closed. 

His brother was dying in Boston, so he 
went back and sat by his bedside trying 
to write the Life of Christ in verse. At 
this time he was a perfect stranger in the 
Atlantic States. Jean Ingelow, whom he 
met in London, had given him a letter 
to a Boston publisher, who called upon 
him there and arranged for the publica- 
tion of his collected poems. The book 
came out just before his brother’s death. 
Joaquin did not finish the Life of 
Christ. He went back to Oregon. There 
he fared forth upon the trail again and 
became afflicted with snow blindness. 
“How fortunate this cruel misfortune!” 
he wrote afterward, “for I could not see 
the fearfully coarse insults and false- 
hoods that now pursued me.” 

The stories told about him related to 
certain affairs of a domestic nature, but 
as they had nothing to do with him as a 
poet, but merely as a human being, fal- 
lible and failing like the rest of us, they 
have no place here. 

Miller wandered about the country for 
a few years and then went to the national 
capital, where he supported himself as a 
newspaper correspondent while he wrote 
poetry and plays. One of his dramas, 
The Danites, was afterward quite suc- 
cessful. He also made money on the 
lecture platform. During all this time he 
displayed the peculiarities of dress that 
had made him conspicuous in London. 
He wore his hair and beard very long 
and attracted much attention, to which he 
was in no sense averse. In fact, he never 
seems happier than when he is the centre 
of a crowd. This may not accord with 
the conventional ideas of a great lyrical 
artist, but it is true as to Miller, the only 
poet of any prominence who ever ap- 
peared in vaudeville. 
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In 1887 he went back to the coast and 
settled down—or rather up—on the Oak- 
land Heights, a barren mountainside 
overlooking the bay of San Francisco. 
There he built some small houses and 
planted a grove of Australian gum trees 
in the form of a great cross, which may 
now be seen from Oakland and even 
from across the bay in San Francisco. 
He also planted acres of roses, lilacs and 
other flowers. The vegetation is now 
very beautiful and there is an air of 
wildness about it which pleases the artistic 
sense. Miller has a sort of phalanstery 
for his disciples, among whom are sev- 
eral Japanese, all trying to be poets while 
they hoe in the garden. The soulful Yone 
Noguchi is a graduate of Miller’s moun- 
tain school. The master poet of the place 
has his own chapel, his own graveyard 
and his own moral code, which latter, you 
will please to bear in mind, I am not criti- 
cising, though others have done so with- 
out stint. Indeed, I would apply to his 
case the wonderfully human and truly 
poetic lines that he himself wrote as a 
preface to his poem on Byron, for whom 
he feels a strong and by no means un- 
natural sympathy : 

In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still, 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot 

I do not dare to draw a line 

Between the two, where God has not. 


Of late years Miller has written little 
poetry. He has lived plainly, although 
he has been quite fortunate in oil land 
speculation. Much of his time has been 
spent in writing an extensive biography 
of Andrew Carnegie, who for years has 
been his chief patron. What led to Car- 
negie’s friendship for Joaquin was a few 
lines of jingle that the poet composed for 
the occasion of a birthday dinner to the 
well-known Scotch-American. The lines 
ran as follows: 

There’s fighting Ted and good king Ned, 

And valiant old Oom Paul, 
But I’d rather twist Carnegie’s wrist 
Than shake hands with them all. 


Not much poetry in that, but it paid 
Miller better than anything else he ever 
wrote. 


THE BOOKMAN 


Joaquin of the Oakland Heights is the 
Joaquin of London and of Washington. 
He is still roughly, not to say uncouthly, 
picturesque in dress and personal appear- 
ance, wearing his hair and beard long 
and affecting strange apparel, which 
always makes people stare and look 
around at him. I have seen him walk 
down the street, his tall, rather slim figure 
clad in a khaki suit, bound round with a 
red, gold-fringed sash, his trousers 
stuffed into a pair of tasselled top-boots 
and his long hair topped by a red Turkish 
fez. He goes out to dinner or other 
occasions in a variety of striking cos- 
tumes, any one of which would make a 
“hit” in opéra-bouffe. But I have liked 
him none the less for his weird make-up, 
and being used to it, I should have been 
disappointed if he had ever shown him- 
self at my table in anything as soberly 
conventional as a dinner jacket. In fact, 
Joaquin’s rigs and regalia are always a 
source of infinite delight to me. He 
wears even his most striking costumes 
with such a perfect lack of self-conscious- 
ness that they never seem out of place. 
His company manners are gracious and 
suave, with a natural and distinctive 
politeness such as I have seen in few 
American gentlemen. His voice is low, 
finely modulated and he is as sweet and 
graceful with the ladies as a Chesterfield. 
And it is not always the youngest woman 
that he singles out for his attentions. At 
dinner with us once in San Francisco 
he drank a toast to my grandmother, a 
dear old soul, who did not altogether ap- 
prove of wine at table or elsewhere, but 
who was charmed into tolerance and was 
compelled to grateful acceptance when 
Joaquin raised his glass to her and said: 


To the queen—God bless her! 


One day a San Francisco man who had 
a very pretty young wife who did not 
know how gallant the Oakland poet 
might be on occasion, invited him to dine 
and to spend the evening. Joaquin com- 
plied, and when his host’s wife beseeched 
him to write an autograph for her he took 
from his waistcoat pocket the quill pen 
with which he makes his wonderful 
scrawls and wrote a short stanza on a 
piece of paper. His hostess was de- 
lighted, but when she tried to read it 
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Facsimile of the original manuscript of ‘‘Columbus”’ 


she could not make out a word. Neither 
could her husband, though he was as 
much pleased as his wife. After Joaquin 


had got safely out of the house and they 


had called in a neighbour who was ac- 
customed to his chirography they were 
astonished beyond measure to learn that 
the autograph read as follows: 


To Mrs. 

May all your life be love, love, 
And all your life be song, 
For life is none too long, love; 
Ah, love is none too long! 


He is always doing just such things as 
that, but those who know him and can 
make allowance for his exaggerated 
poetic temperament readily overlook his 
ardent gallantry. For he is the only 
Joaquin, and California, which is nothing 
if not literary and bohemian, is proud of 
him—that is, proud of his work, for such 
poems as the Songs of the Sierras, 
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“Columbus” and the “Passing of Tenny- 
son” are not written every day in the 
year, nor, indeed, once a year. So that 
although his niche may not be among the 
highest, it is a secure one. After all, it 
is the distinctive quality that counts— 
that of “the man who thinks otherwise,” 
as a German philosopher puts it. No 
one but Walt Whitman could have writ- 
ten Leaves of Grass, and no one but 
Joaquin Miller could have written the 
Songs of the Sierras. All of us are 
bound to feel the impress of a character 
that is sui generis. As in the case of our 
Thoreau, our Whitman, our Poe and our 
other glorious freaks, we may not greatly 
like them, nor greatly respect them, but 
we cannot get away from them, and the 
longer we live, the more we shall be im- 
pressed by them and by every man who 
thinks otherwise. And so must it be with 
our attitude toward Joaquin Miller. 
Bailey Millard. 
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REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
STORY-TELLERS 


VII—ROBERT HERRICK 


I 
HIS PROMISE 


4N undertaking to include 

#Mr. Robert Herrick 

Hunder such a caption as 

§ that of the present series, 

fone feels the need of a 

# brief definition of terms, 
foomtiucgumanes a more precise under- 
standing of their scope. There is at first 
sight something almost paradoxical in 
classing among our story-tellers a writer 
to whom the telling of a story has never 
been the paramount purpose of fiction—a 
writer who in method at least is not in 
the least representative, since it is obvious 
to any reader that in taste, in training 
and in literary creed Mr. Herrick belongs 
to the Continental rather than the Anglo- 
Saxon school. Nevertheless, in the few 
brief years that have elapsed since the 
appearance of The Gospel of Freedom he 
has become a figure of too much impor- 
tance to be lightly passed by; while if we 
look to his subject-matter rather than to 
his method, there is no one among the 
younger generation of American novelists 
whose title to admission into this series 
is clearer, no one who is giving us such 
serious, strongly wrought and thoroughly 
representative portrayals of contemporary 
American life. 

It was in the autumn of 1897 that Mr. 
Herrick’s first book of real importance 
appeared. His name at that time was not 
quite unknown, thanks to a few earlier 
efforts, more notable for manner than 
for content; yet The Gospel of Freedom 
came quite unheralded, a glad surprise to 
the serious student of fiction, who at that 
time was forced to take a rather pessi- 
mistic view of the future of the American 
novel. One did not need to read a dozen 
pages before discovering that here was 
a man who was familiar with the best 
of what the modern French school has to 
offer; who understood wherein lay the 
strength of Maupassant, of Bourget, of 


Zola—and in a tentative and not wholly 
inadequate way was trying to profit by 
their teaching. It was a book full of 
promise, and at the time it looked bigger, 
no doubt, than it does to-day, as we glance 
back at it down the vista of his later 
achievements. One realises now that he 
had not yet found himself, that he was 
working a trifle uncertainly, with tools 
not quite adapted to his needs, suggest- 
ing the dilemma of an American machin- 
ist attempting to put together foreign- 
made cogs and nuts and screws cut to a 
scale of centimeters instead of inches. 
What he had not yet learned to do, and 
what he was very soon to learn to do with 
assured ease, was to cut for himself such 
parts as his literary mechanism needed, 
to form his own methods with the same 
independent courage with which from 
the very beginning he chose his themes. 
It was during this transition period, 
this process of finding himself, of dis- 
covering just what he was trying to do 
and how he was trying to do it, that the 
two books least interesting as stories and 
least worthy in point of technique were 
written—The Web of Life and The Real 
World. One feels in reading them that 
those two titles in a way symbolise the 
mental attitude of their author; that, like 
his heroes, Mr. Herrick was finding the 
threads of life’s web in a rather sorry 
tangle, and groping for a solution of the 
world’s real meaning. In short, like so 
many second and third books, they were 
disappointing ; and people who had placed 
their faith in The Gospel of Freedom 
were justified in asking, Is Mr. Herrick 
destined to join the ranks of writers of 
a single book? But the prompt appear- 
ance of The Common Lot and its still 
more virile successor, The Memoirs of an 
American Citizen, answered this question 
with a vigorous and welcome negative 
and paved the way for what is not only 
Mr. Herrick’s biggest achievement, but 
the finest, boldest, most representative 
piece of American fiction that has 
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appeared within the decade— 
Together. 

In order to understand the growth of 
Mr. Herrick’s literary methods as well as 
the development of his ethical and artistic 
creeds, it is necessary, before taking up 
this latest volume, which embodies them 
in their maturity, briefly to run over his 
earlier novels and obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of what in each case he has tried to do 
and to what extent he has succeeded in 


doing it. 


past 


II 
HIS GROWTH 


The first thing of which you become 
aware in taking up The Gospel of Free- 
dom is the initial debt which its author 
owed to Ibsen and Sudermann and to 
that whole tendency in drama and fiction 
that took its impulse from Heimath and 
Hedda Gabler. In other words, its theme 
is in the main the spirit of revolt of the 
modern restless, somewhat neurotic 
woman against the established conven- 
tions and the tragedy which such a revolt 
entails, because the woman fails to under- 
stand that freedom is something that 
must start from within and not from 


without; something that cannot be ac- 
quired by a mere payment of money or a 
flagrant breaking of the marriage bond. 
Adela Anthon is too healthy minded a 
young woman to be classed with the 
Magdas and Heddas of the Old World; 
but she has to a large extent a strain of 
what, for lack of a preciser term, is wont 
to be stigmatised artistic temperament. 
She does not quite despise the brick in- 
dustry on which the colossal fortune of 
the Anthons has been reared, nor the 
comfortable blocks of brick stock which 
form her independent means; but she 
does rebel against the prescribed routine 
of her conventional social life, forces her 
family to allow her the semi-liberty of a 
course in the Paris art. schools, and at 
the opening of the book seems in a fair 
way to marry Simeon Erard, a penniless 
dabbler in art, a parasite on her uncle’s 
bounty, who has shown much promise 
along a dozen different lines and accom- 
plishment in none. But before she makes - 
up her mind to bestow her hand and for- 
tune on Erard, in fact before Erard has 
made up his mind to ask her, a restless, 
energetic, successful young Westerner, 
John Wilbur, who is spending a hard- 
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earned vacation in Paris, takes her by 
storm, dazzles her with the picturesque 
account of his big achievements in irriga- 
tion machinery, and more particularly his 
conquest over men and over natural 
forces. Marriage with him would mean 
a splendid partnership, a new, undreamed- 
of freedom, an opportunity to have a 
share in the world’s big enterprises. The 
awakening comes quickly; marriage, she 
learns with a shock, is not a partnership ; 
it has its obligations, against which she 
rebels mutely; but of compensations, in 
the shape of an understanding and inter- 
est in her husband’s vast business 
schemes, she finds there is nothing for 
her. Within a year after marriage she 


is declaring bitterly, “There is no free- 
dom for women; they are marked in- 
capable from their birth and are supported 
by men for some obvious and necessary 
services. Between times they have a few 
indifferent joys dealt out to them.” But 
what brings about the final wreck of her 
marriage is not merely temperamental in- 
compatibility, but a difference in stand- 
ards of honour and business integrity. 
Wilbur’s business conscience is elastic ; if 
he does not actually have a hand in 
bribing the legislature to pass certain 
railroad measures that send stocks and 
bonds soaring upward, he does partici- 
pate in the profits; and what Adela finds 
impossible to forgive is that the very 
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house she lives in is paid for with what 
she persists in regarding as stolen money. 
Then follow the death of her only child; 
the arrival in Chicago of Simeon Erard 
and his somewhat-too pronounced friend- 
ship with Adela; her husband’s rather 
vulgar jealousy of the artist ; and finally, 
Adela’s open revolt, her refusal to live 
any longer in a marriage that she feels 


is only a bondage, and her departure to 
Paris for an indefinite period. Reckless 
of conventions, she openly flaunts her 
friendship with Erard—a_ friendship 
which in her defiant mood she is willing 
to let drift to any length. But Erard, 
coldly working for his own best interest, 
bides his time until the news comes that 
her husband, through the courts, has 
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given the wife her freedom. In this, 
however, he overreaches himself; this 
subservience to the world’s opinion on 
the part of the man who had taught her 
to despise conventions, and to whom until 
now she would willingly have given her- 
self, brands him in her eyes a hypocrite, 
with whom life would be simply another 
and ignobler form of bondage. She 
realises at last that in her rebellion she 
has not been attaining freedom, but 
simply beating herself impotently against 
the bars of a prison largely of her own 
making. 

It has seemed worth while to examine 
The Gospel of Freedom at some length, 
because in it we find already well devel- 
oped the two themes that in one form or 
another lie at the basis of all his subse- 
quent work—the discords of sex and the 
discords of commercialism. Adela Wil- 
bur’s repudiation of her marriage duties, 
John Wilbur’s repudiation of the highest 
standards of business integrity, are only 
the first instances in a long series of lives 
that Mr. Herrick shows us, wrecking 
themselves on the same dangerous shoals. 
The Web of Life and The Real World, 
his next two books in point of time, need 
only a brief mention, because they are 
rather loose in structure and of no great 
significance in the history of his develop- 
ment. The Web of Life may be con- 
veniently defined as a male Gospel of 
Freedom, a man’s rebellion against the 
obligations which the world’s conventions 
thrust upon him, just as Adela Wilbur 
rebelled against the obligations that life 
laid upon her. Howard Sommers is a 
promising young physician, whose good 
fortune it is to find on landing in Chicago 
that some old friends of the family, the 
influential and wealthy Hitchcocks, are 
disposed to help him; that the daughter, 
Louise Hitchcock, looks upon him with 
favour; that a place is open for him on 
the staff of the famous Dr. Lindsay—in 
short, that he is on the highroad to for- 
tune. But his professional conscience 
will not leave him in peace; his imprac- 
tical ideals teach him that it is wrong 
for a physician to accept payment beyond 
a mere pittance; his intolerance of the 
conventions of a fashionable practice 
makes his early expulsion from Dr. Lind- 
say’s office a_foregone conclusion; and 
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the long, disheartening, hand-to-mouth 
struggle that follows, with all its inherent 
miseries, and the incidental loss of the 
woinan he loves, is needful to bring him 
to a sane understanding of the necessity 
of accepting the world as it is and effect- 
ing an honourable compromise between 
reality and our ideals. 

The Real World, while it is an attempt 
to develop still further this same idea, is 
mainly interesting as a study of individ- 
ual lives. The gradual building up of 
Jack Pemberton’s character, from his 
early boyhood, isolated on a small farm 
on the Maine coast, until he finally 
achieves success, prosperity and happi- 
ness, is undoubtedly a fine and strong 
piece of portraiture, executed with a more 
assured touch than Mr. Herrick had 
previously achieved. The high purposes 
which take permanent hold upon the lad 
at the prompting of a girl seemingly for- 
ever beyond his reach, and which con- 
tinue to force him onward and upward, 
step by step, even when the girl herself 
has disappointed his ideals and would 
have dragged him down with her, are all 
interpreted with such sympathetic under- 
standing that the secrets of a human soul 
are laid bare before us, and we under- 
stand minutely and intimately how Jack 
Pemberton succeeded in his endeavour 
to “keep faith with life.” 

But Mr. Herrick’s strength lies, not in 
the probing analysis of individual lives, 
but in the broad, comprehensive interpre- 
tation of human motives and tendencies 
in the mass; and this gift of generalisa- 
tion, this rare ability to treat life on an 
epic scale, with a bold sweep of brush 
strokes, an imposing breadth of canvas, 
is developing and gaining with each suc- 
cessive volume. The first of his stories, 
however, that showed clearly wherein his 
real strength lay was The Common Lot. 
Like all stories of the bigger type, it has 
a twofold motive: first, a specific story 
of the struggle of a young architect be- 
tween his artistic ideals on the one hand 
and business success on the other; sec- 
ondly, the big, general, far-reaching prob- 
lem whether the common lot, the com- 
parative obscurity and narrowness of the 
vast majority of lives, is not better and 
happier than wealth and position attained 
at the cost of self-esteem. Francis Jackson 
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begins with splendid ambitions, and had 
the millionaire uncle who gave him his 
training at the Paris Beaux Arts also 
made him his heir instead of leaving the 
bulk of his fortune to found an industrial 
school, the nephew might never have felt 
the temptation to be untrue to his art or 
to compromise with his conscience. But, 
under the goad of vanity and ambition 
and a feverish desire for wealth, he yields 
to the tempting offers of a dishonest con- 
tractor, consents little by little to turn out 
inferior work, to permit dishonest tam- 
pering with specifications, to connive at 
the bribery of building inspectors—in 
short, to lend himself to every dishonest 
trick known to the profession. And one 
fine day retribution overtakes him. He 
is disgraced in the eyes of his friends and 
relatives, because they discover that the 
industrial school erected under his direc- 
tion, with his uncle’s money, is a dis- 
honest piece of work from cellar to roof. 
This, however, can be and is hushed up. 
Sut another and worse disaster follows, 
the destruction by fire of a so-called fire- 
proof hotel, which with his full knowl- 
edge the contractor has so skimped and 
slighted that it is little more than a card- 
board death-trap, and even if this matter 
could be silenced, Jackson could .never 
silence the memory of the victims’ screams 
as they flung themselves from the win- 
dows or fell inward to a still worse fate. 
The experience leaves Francis Jackson a 
sadder but far wiser architect; and al- 
though he lives down the scandal, he has 
learned his lesson well—that it is better to 
share the common lot and be at peace with 
one’s self than at the cost of self-respect 
to attain wealth and power and the en- 
vious admiration of the world. Because 
“there are few things that make any great 
difference to real men and women—and 
one of the least is the casual judgment 
of their fellow-men.” 

The Memoirs of an American Citizen, 
which might with equal aptitude have 
been called The Confessions of a Chicago 
Packer, treats more specifically, and from 
the opposite point of view, the whole big 
problem of honest-and dishonest business 
methods. Edward Harrington comes to 
Chicago, a friendless lad, without money 
or prospects; he begins as driver for a 
retail market, and from this he works 
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himself up, step by step, by clever tricks, 
unscrupulous moves, dishonest deals and 
combinations, until he ends as controlling 
power of the Meat Trust, master of the 
destinies of many railways, banks and 
trust companies, and United States 
senator from Illinois. There is not a step 
in his ‘upward path that by the higher 
standards of honesty is quite beyond re- 
proach, not an achievement that is not 
somewhere besmirched. Yet, as he un- 
folds this very frank and ingenuous 
chronicle, you feel that the man is honest 
in his frankness; that he believes himself 
to be in the right, and justifies to himself 
each and every questionable act. He be- 
lieves that it is best for the world that 
he shall succeed, and in order to succeed 
he must fight the world with its own 
weapons. And at the end he looks out 
over the city of Chicago, with its drifting 
smoke, its ceaseless traffic: 


I, too, was a part of this. The thought of 
my brain, the labour of my body, the will 
within me, had gone to the making of this 
world. There were my plants, my car line, 
my railroads, my elevators, my lands—all good 
tools in the infinite work of this world. Con- 
ceived for good or for ill, brought into being 
by fraud or daring—what man could judge 
their worth? There they were, a part of God’s 
great world. They were done; and mine was 
the hand. Let another, more perfect, turn 
them to a larger use; nevertheless, on my la- 
bour, on me, he must build. 

Involuntarily my eyes rose from the ground 
and looked straight before me, to the vista of 
time. Surely there was another scale, a 
grander one, and by this I should not be found 
wholly wanting! 


There, in a paragraph, we get the 
colossal, egotistical, invincible confidence 
of the successful magnate in the justice 


of his cause. And yet, had he stopped 
here, Mr. Herrick’s picture would have 
remained unfinished and not quite con- 
vincing. But, with unerring instinct, he 
has added here and there the needful 
little ironic touch ; this masterful man, so 
sure of himself, so infallible, so far be- 
yond the reach of malice or envy, knows 
that there are just two or three people 
in the world whose approbation he craves 
and cannot win—the old judge who once 
befriended him, and now does not see 
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him when they pass; the trusted em- 
ployee who will no longer serve him; 
his brother’s wife, who in early days 
might have been his own, had he chosen 
to speak, and who now would starve, 
and see her family starve with her, rather 
than take a penny of his money. It is the 
knowledge of these facts that rankles and 
adds a dash of bitterness to his final 
triumph. 


III 


HIS ACHIEVEMENT 


To sum up this brief review of Mr. 
Herrick’s past achievements, the general 
impression that they make upon the 
critical mind is that, granting their 
strength, their subtle understanding of 
life, their admirable lights and shades, 
their frequent splendid brilliancy of de- 
scription, they after all suggest not so 
much an accomplishment as an appren- 
ticeship to something bigger and higher. 
To be sure, they are American, unmis- 
takably so; the product of keen interest 
and intimate understanding of the con- 
ditions of life in this country, and more 
specifically of life in the big, progressive 
Middle West. And considered as indi- 
vidual volumes, stories of separate 
human lives, little groups of humanity 
working out their individual destinies, 
they deserve to stand high in the list of 
the best fiction our writers have pro- 
duced in the last decade. But from the 
first volume to the last, we cannot escape 
the impression that Mr. Herrick’s dom- 
inant interest is in something beyond the 
mere story he has to tell; that his ideal 
of fiction is to present through the 
medium of individual men and women 
the big, basic problems on which depend 
the welfare of a people, and, what is 
more, so to present them as to force the 
reader, whether he will or not, to take 
thought of them. Hitherto, however, he 
has not been ready to accomplish on a 
big scale the sort of novel of which he 
lias so evidently dreamed—the novel of 
wide, sweeping, Zolaesque magnitude, 
with its symbolic title, its crowded can- 
vas, its motley panorama of human lives. 
Central ideas he has had, to be sure, and 
his titles as well as his themes have not 
been lacking in symbolism; but there was 
a certain vagueness about them, a lack 
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of specific intent, One might, without 
serious injustice, shuffle his titles and re- 
distribute them; in a general way, the 
central characters in all these books are 
struggling in the Web of Life, learning 
their lesson of disillusion from the Real 
World, rebelling against the Common 
Lot and thirsting for the Gospel of 
Freedom. It is curious to see how with 
each successive book Mr. Herrick has 
broadened his field of vision, as his 
knowledge of life has widened; how he 
began as a psychologue of the school 
of Bourget and Henry James, and little 
by little swung around to the freer, more 
objective methods of the realist, caring 
less and less for the vivisection of a 
human heart under a microscope and 
more and more for tracing the orbit of 
an ethical problem through a telescope. 
Sooner or later, those who had faith in 
him felt sure that Mr. Herrick would 
produce a really big book, perhaps the 
first of a series of big books; and sud- 
denly, and rather sooner than was ex- 
pected, he justified this belief with 
Together, his fine, sane, fearless study 
of American Marriage. 

There is no useful purpose to be served 
by attempting to analyse the central 
story of Together. The married life of 
Isabelle Price and John Lane, whose 
wedding forms the impressive opening 
of the book, is probably not intended by 
the author to be more typical or more 
significant than the score of other mar- 
riages of which he unveils the intimate 
joys and griefs. Every canvas must 
have its central group, its focal point, to 
which the significant lines converge; but 
in Together it is not Isabelle Price who 
is the heroine, but Marriage with a cap- 
ital M, the symbolic figure of American 
wifehood. It is not the individual nature 
of Isabelle Price that we remember in 
those bold opening chapters, the most 
thought-compelling portrayal of a young 
couple on the threshold of married life 
since Maupassant wrote his unforgettable 
pages in Une Vie; it is the average type 
of young American womanhood, enter- 
ing blithely, unthinkingly, unwarned, 
upon the most serious obligations of life ; 
more engrossed with the guests, the 
presents, the fit of her wedding gown, 
the brilliant social function of which she 
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is for the moment the centre, than she is 
with the years of intimate companionship 
that lie before her. And then when it is 
done, “as ordained by the church, ac- 
cording to the rules of society,” and it 
remains “for Man and Wife to make of 
it what they would—or could,” the in- 
evitable awakening comes and they look 
into each other’s eyes, as countless thou- 
sands of wedded couples have done be- 
fore them, and realise that they are 
looking into the eyes of strangers. 

But the initial mistake, the lack of 
serious understanding of the step they 
are taking, is only the beginning of a 
rift which ,Mr. Herrick finds so wide- 
spread in our American social structure. 
Not that he finds no happy marriages, 
or even that he would assert that the 
happy marriage is a rare exception. For 
the reproach frequently made against 
Together, to the effect that by assembling 
a score or more of ill-mated couples, tru- 
ant husbands, erring wives, the whole 
sad gamut of incompatibility, infidelity 
and the divorce courts, he has shown a 
distorted perspective, a false sense of 
proportion, really has no firmer ground 
than the similar reproach against Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, Zola’s L’Assommoir, and 
every other big, epic study of ethical 
problems. Mr. Herrick is studying un- 
happy marriages, not happy ones; and 
with the latter type he has no more con- 
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cern than the pathologist engaged in a 
research of malarial germs has with 
healthy human beings or healthy mos- 
quitoes. And equally mistaken is the 
effort to find in Together a remedy for 
matrimonial discord. Mr. Herrick 
simply records a certain number of typi- 
cal cases; he attempts no solution, he 
merely gives us the facts and says in 
effect: “Here is what I find; think this 
over for yourselves.” How to remedy 
the prevailing lack of common interest 
between husband and wife; the men en- 
grossed in the great game of amassing 
wealth, the women equally engrossed in 
the game of spending it; the decrease in 
domesticity, in motherhood, in the old- 
fashioned family affection and loyalty— 
these are conditions which he depicts 
without bias and without comment, but 
with the calm assurance of one who is 
certain of his facts and of the high moral 
worth of his purpose. And for this 
reason Together is a book which, what- 
ever may be its relative value as a con- 
tribution to literature, belongs, as re- 
gards the spirit in which it is conceived, 
in the category of Zola’s Fécondité and 
Tolstoi’s Kreutzer Sonata. Best of all, 
it arouses a reasonable expectation that 
the author will follow it up with a series 
of similarly vigorous studies of cognate 
problems in the busy, arduous American 
life of to-day. 


Frederic Taber Cooper. 





FIVE BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 


PROFESSOR WENDELL’s “THE PRIVILEGED 
CLasseEs’”* 


Mr, Wendell’s book contains four es- 
says, the first two on social problems in 
America, the ‘other two on education. 
Although the preface declares that the 
“four make a consecutive book,” con- 
tinuity is achieved by the reshaping of 
the contiguous beginnings and endings of 

*The Privileged Classes. By Barrett 


Wendell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1908. 


the original units, an example of that 
manipulation of transitional sentences 
which is part of the Harvard theory of 
English Composition. The book has, how- 
ever, homogeneity of style, unity of per- 
sonality, such as is recognised in aca- 
demic philosophies of literary art; and if 
another excuse were needed for putting 
these four essays together, it is found in 
the fact that they make a convenient 
volume. The exigencies of composition, 
in the printer’s sense of the word, have 
had a great influence on literature and a 
course on the subject might be given at 
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Harvard. The great merit of this col- 
lection of essays is the brilliancy of the 
phrasing, which is enough to justify any 
book, even one by a “mere man of let- 
ters.” For such Mr. Wendell calls him- 
self with ironic humility, which suggests, 
if it was not suggested by, Matthew 
Arnold’s habit of praising himself with 
the faintly damning phrase, “a belletris- 
tic trifler.’ Mr. Wendell’s reiterated 
modesty on behalf not only of himself but 
of a large class of distinguished thinkers 
reminds one of his own phrase, “the flat 
ooze of repetitive insignificance.” It re- 
quires the genius of a man of letters— 
who else could do it?—to discover the 
analogy between ecclesiastical monu- 
ments of medizval superstition in Eu- 
rope and monuments of modern supersti- 
tion in America namely, Carnegie 
libraries and marble colleges. Who less 
gifted than a man of letters could say 
this: “I do not see how any one can 
doubt that American society will soon 
be obviously encumbered with certain 
vast, if respectable, mendicant orders of 
scholars—such as male and female Doc- 
tors of Philosophy”? This is but one of 
the many stimulating, joyously unaca- 
demic ideas in the book. 

The essays on social problems are 
those most likely to challenge opposition. 
The thesis of the first is that men without 
property are now seeking privilege at 
the expense of those who have property, 
that the workingman is trying to get 
more than ‘he earns, thereby aspiring to a 
renewal of such privilege as the Revolu- 
tion of 1776 is commonly supposed to 
have swept away. At the very moment 
when Mr. Gompers and others (not so- 
cialists, be it remembered) are asking for 
special rights in the courts for organised 
labour, attempting to use the voting 
power of the unions to force from the 
dominant political parties legal inequality 
under the guise of justice to labour, Mr. 
Wendell’s book, if it were not so well 
written, might furnish some useful argu- 
ments. But it is unhappily dated at Na- 
hant, and the public will not receive 
kindly any new mixture of scholarship 
and politics from that quarter of 
Massachusetts. 

A proof of the excellence of Mr. Wen- 
dell’s book is that it has already provoked 
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rabid editorials in some of those newspa- 
pers which pretend on the editorial page 
to be friends of the workingman in order 
thatthe proprietors may profit by the adver- 
tisements on the next page which enable 
quacks to swindle the workingman and 
which thereby attest the workingman’s 
gullibility. Mr. Wendell’s picture of a 
squad of the privileged classes loafing at 
their work on the city streets is intended 
to be no more than a suggestive anecdote. 
And it can easily be met with others no 
less relevant. Some time ago, for exam- 
ple, a member of one of the non-producing 
classes of Back Bay was running for of- 
fice against a cheap hooligar and politi- 
cal rascal. Did Back Bay turn out to do 
its privileged duty? It did not. The 
candidate’s own brother, lolling in a club, 
was heard to express regret that his 
brother was “engaged in this sort of 
thing, you know.” A case might be 
made out, simply by way of illustrating 
certain dangerous tendencies of our 
political life, to show that Harvard pro- 
fessors do not do all they can for the 
civic welfare of Cambridge. A _ recent 
contest, in which the property of the col- 
lege was directly involved, was con- 
ducted in a very ineffective manner, not, 
one may be sure, by President Eliot. A 
man living in what Mr. Dooley might 
call “th’ effete purloos” of Common- 
wealth Avenue and Brattle Street is in a 
difficult position when he attempts to 
show the poor workingman as inclined to 
take more than his share of the room. 
The second essay,. “The American 
Revolution,” is an attempt to read a pres- 
ent or approaching crisis in the light of 
history. It is an instance of what Mr. 
Wendell calls “eccentric historical per- 
spective.” The American Revolution 
and the Civil War are shown, properly 
enough, to have been not internal revo- 
lutions, but the contest of large geo- 
graphic sections of the race against in- 
vaders who chanced to be of the same 
blood. An internal revolution against 
privilege such as we see vaguely threat- 
ened by socialism, or some other “ism,” 
would, therefore, be a new thing. It 
would, moreover, be a “confession or a 
proclamation” that democracy has failed. 
This is an extraordinary proposition. 
The only kind of revolution at all likely 
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or even talked about by any considerable 
body of aggressive men would differ 
from the others in our history only in 
that bloodshed would be no essential part 
of it. It would be a dignified and soberly 
organised expulsion of present owners 
from land which it is not for the com- 
mon good that they should occupy. It 
could not succeed unless it expressed ‘the 
orderly will of the majority and therein 
it would be traditionally American. It 
would have nothing in common with the 
profitless destruction of the French revo- 
lution, but would make democracy actual 
instead of, as now, hypocritical and un- 
realised. Though all privilege is con- 
trary to democracy, the clamour for 
privilege on the part of unprivileged 
multitudes is less hostile to such democ- 
racy as we have so far achieved than 
the privilege of the few which has al- 
ways been covertly permitted in this 
country and has of late taken to walking 
abroad naked and unashamed. Privilege 
of the many is a contradiction of terms, 
a very paradox of safety. Taxation 
without representation is precisely what 
is resented by those who labour without 
a voice in determining how the fruits of 


their labour shall be used. The oligarchy 
of the Southern States before the war is 
analogous, in its ultimate downfall en- 
couragingly analogous, to the business 
oligarchy which now dominates indus- 


trial America. Whether desirable or 
not the social revolution urged by the 
socialists is too coolly calculated, too well 
ordered in its array of facts, to be dis- 
missed as Utopian. And those who 
study history and literature, who read old 
books rather than new, have still to 
learn such elemental things as_ that 
socialism advocates private property 
rights as against the prevailing violations 
of privacy in possession—violation en- 
forced by the machinery of government, 
in much the same way that the Supreme 
Court in the Dred Scott decision set 
the seal on injustice to the complete 
satisfaction of traditional legality. So 
far as I know the literary productions of 
that interesting eommunity, the only man 
in Cambridge who has any knowledge 
of socialism, beyond some belated echoes 
of the already obsolete Marx and 
Spencer, is that wonderfully young old 
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man, Colonel Higginson, who if he still 
sees 1860 with the eyes of 1860 at least 
sees 1910 with the eyes of to-day. 

The third and fourth essays in this 
book, those on education, are vital, for 
Mr. Wendell is on the grounds of his 
own activities. And it is to be noted that 
he who has been a Bourbon, a Tory, in 
discussing social problems here becomes 
a cheerful radical, assaulting the tradi- 
tions of education as jauntily as any 
literary socialist assaults property con- 
ventions. Strange that a man who can 
pass the education of two generations in 
review and say that if it has not worked 
we must get something better, no matter 
what smoky departments are discarded 
from the catalogues, should have been so 
annoyed a few pages back at the en- 
croachments of the empty dinner pail 
upon the professor’s bag of papers. Per- 
haps it is less dangerous to toss bombs 
among college faculties than to have 
them tossed into one’s comfortable house 
by a predatory proletariat ; in Cambridge 
and Boston the two things are equally 
unlikely to happen often. For that in- 
tellectual courage which enables Mr. 
Wendell to expound the unpopular side 
of the problem of equal rights is not 
characteristic of the collegiate or social 
circles in which he moves. Therefore it 
is the more honourable to him. 

John Macy. 


II 
Mr. Hitt’s “Story or A StREET’’* 


To many people Wall Street shares 
with the somewhat emotional common- 
wealth of Kansas the peculiar distinction 
of being regarded as a state of mind. 
To others, whose knowledge is gained by 
costly experience, it is a sort of financial 
zoo, where the bulls and bears gambol 
(or rather gamble) on the green. The 
truth of the matter is that this narrow, 
winding highway, sentinelled at one 
end by the brown bulk of old Trinity 
and washed at the other end by the East 
River, is packed with stirring history 
and rich with associations that have rare 
significance for every American who 


*The Story of a Street. By Frederick 
Trevor Hill. New York: Harper and 
1908. 
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would know the real beginnings of the 
economic and other institutions of his 
country. This street, bait of the politi- 
cal demagogue and the target of the 
muck raker, was the forum of the Revo- 
lution and the stage of a large part of 
the early American drama. The story of 
Wall Street, which Mr. Hill now tells 
with such distinction and interest, makes 
a book eminently worth while. It has 
the fascinating detail of commercial and 
political adventure, for no romance 
could be more varied or picturesque than 
the evolution of a thoroughfare that 
was successively pioneer outpost, birth- 
place of a nation, cradle of liberty, Van- 
ity Fair and now the nation’s seething 
battlefield of finance. 

The way that history has repeated it- 
self in Wall Street is almost uncanny. The 
stockade or wall (which gave the street 
its‘name) was built originally in 1644 to 
keep the settlers’ cattle within bounds. 
These cattle undoubtedly were the fore- 
runners of the bulls of to-day, who need 
no barriers to keep within stock market 
limitations. -That first rude stockade, 
curiously enough, was built by one Tomas 
Bacxter, who later distinguished himself 
as a pirate. He was like a shadow cast 
by coming persons. To continue the 
somewhat extraordinary connection with 
modern things, the first house built north 
of Wall Street was erected by a man 
whose death, as officially recorded, was 
due to having “taken too much water 
in.” Since his day many corporations 
affiliated with Wall Street have expired 
for the same inflated reason. The widow 
of the man who died from too much 
water (it was a rare death even in those 
days) married Captain Kidd, the pirate, 
who thus, as Mr. Hill aptly remarks, be- 
came one of the early proprietors of 
Wall Street. There are those who be- 
lieve that this doughty buccanneer was 
reincarnated in later years in modern 
financial freebooters. Certain it is that 
Wall Street has been a favourite treasure- 
hunting ground ever since. 

That Wall Street was originally the 
heart of New Amsterdam, through 
which old Peter Stuyvesant stumped 
with his wooden leg, thus heralding the 
real “first families” of Manhattan, most 
people know ; dikewise its subsequent oc- 
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cupation by the British. There is not a 
nook of the old street without historic 
memories. Within its confines was 
waged one of the first, if not the first, 
fights for a free press in this country. 
John Peter Zenger printed some alleged 
libellous article defamatory to the Gov- 
ernment in his Weekly Journal, where- 
upon the incensed British officials burned 
the offending journals in the street. 
Zenger would not be squelched, so he 
was put in gaol. The popular protest 
over his humiliation and the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment that led to his acquittal, 
contributed to an episode which has been 
called “the dawn of American liberty,” 
for that fever of revolt against British 
arrogance in Wall Street spread to all 
the colonies. To Wall Street came Paul 
Revere, the roving outpost of Freedom, 
with kindling news from Boston. 

Wall Street was despoiled by the Brit- 
ish during the Revolution, but a new 
splendour came to it with peace and 
democracy. It became the political 
centre of the new nation; here the First 
Continental Congress met; here Wash- 
ington was declared the first President 
and here he took the oath of office; here, 
too, at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
streets, he performed the most important 
administrative act of his career by sign- 
ing the measure that created the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
About this time there settled in a modest 
Wall Street office a young lawyer, whose 
name was destined not only to loom big 
in the affairs of the country, but who 
was to create the financial fabric around 
which the Street’s present-day activities 
whirl. The young man was Alexander 
Hamilton, and it is an interesting fact 
that he wrote the Federalist papers in, 
what is now 33 Wall Street. Almost 
within sight of his office was the original 
lair of the Tammany Tiger. One of his 
first disciples was Aaron Burr, also a 
resident of Wall Street, whose malign 
influence was to be a blight later on 
more than one life and institution. 

In those days when New York was the 
seat of national Government, Wall 
Street was the social centre of the repub- 
lic. Between its rows of stately resi- 
dences Fashion plumed and strutted in 
gorgeous array. From many a door step 
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the choicest scandal of the town ema- 
nated. John Ramage,.the Irish portrait 
painter, was accustomed to join the fash- 
ionable throng during the promenade 
every afternoon attired in a scarlet coat 
with mother-of-pearl buttons, a white 
silk waistcoat embroidered with coloured 
flowers; black satin knee breeches with 
paste knee buckles, white silk stockings 
and a small, cocked hat perched on 
curled and powdered hair. This rainbow 
effect is in somewhat sharp contrast with 
the baggy trousers and loose sack coats 
worn by Mr. Harriman and some of our 
modern chieftains of capital, who now 
hurry along that same street making mil- 
lions instead of small talk. 

When the capital was shifted to Phila- 
delphia, Wall Street’s social prestige 
waned. As Society went out, Finance 
came in and henceforth the proportions 
of the market place grew. The so-called 
“public stock” (virtually the same as 
Government bonds) which the Treasury 
issued to finance the State debts was sold 
at auction at the east end of Wall Street. 
Mr. Hill states that the first Stock Ex- 
change in New York was opened about 
March 1, 1792, at 22 Wall Street, 
by auctioneers to control this stock. 
Previously most financial operations had 
been conducted in the Merchants’ Coffee 
House and later in the Tontine Coffee 
House at Wall and Water streets. 

The broker and the curb, however, 
have always had a curious connection, 
and even at that time there was a “Curb” 
market in Wall Street under a button- 
wood tree. Here was recorded the elec- 
tion wagers of the period. One wager 
recorded in a broker’s book reads: 


“Feb. 17, 1795. I bet Robert Gocks Sr. a 
pair of satin breeches that Jay would be 
elected governor by a majority of 500 or 
more.” Evidently they did not plunge on the 
candidates in those times. 


With the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Wall Street began to hum with 
business. Banking and insurance com- 
panies invaded the houses where society 
and fashion had reigned. Into the 
Street early in that century came Wash- 
ington Irving, who hung out a lawyer’s 
shingle at 3 Wall Street. It was in this 
dingy office that he began the Knicker- 
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bocker History of New York. No set- 
ting could have been more harmonious 
for the inaugural of a work that was to 
give him his first fame in the English- 
speaking world. 

As Wall Street grew, there developed 
conditions not much different from those 
of to-day. One of the early historians 
whom Mr. Hill quotes says: “It is as 
difficult to wend one’s way through Wall 
Street as it ever was. Physically as well 
as financially there is a peril in perambu- 
lating the Street. Stocks may rise, but 
stones are falling prodigiously in every 
direction. New York ever since we 
knew it has been a city of modern ruins. 
The builder is abroad one day and is re- 
lieved of his labours by the destroyer the 
day after. We never expect to see the 
city finished, but we have great anxiety 
to see it fairly commenced.” 

Thus romance, tragedy and achieve- 
ment mingle in the story of Wall Street, 
which is but part of the larger story of 
the nation. The picturesqueness of its 
movement is gone; the power and signifi- 
cance of its activity only increase. Mr. 
Hill has performed a real service with 
his book. It is in some respects a sort 
of liberal education. 

Isaac F. Marcosson. 


III 
ANGELO NEUMANN’s “WAGNER”* 


One of the earliest and most energetic 
of the Wagnerian propagandists was 


‘Angelo Neumann, who against the preju- 


dices and active opposition of the leading 
forces in the operatic world of his day 
gave convincing proof of Wagner’s 
genius as embodied in his music dramas, 
by producing them succéssfully in many 
of the cities of Europe, creating for them 
a large and enthusiastic following. The 
publication of his volume of memoirs is 
proof that the supply of biographic liter- 
ature on the subject of Wagner has not 
yet become exhausted, and also that in- 
terest in it shows no sign of flagging. 
Neumann’s active championship of the 
new school of music was gained through 

*Personal Recollections of ‘Wagner. By 
Angelo Neumann. Translated from the Fourth 


German Edition by Edith Livermore. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 
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his attendance at the first Bayreuth festi- 
val. He was at that time assistant man- 
ager of the Leipsic opera house, and his 
enthusiasm knew no rest until he had 
secured the rights of production at Leip- 
sic. The preliminary correspondence 
with Wagner is voluminous and shows 
a glimpse of one phase of the composer’s 
activities that has not been touched upon 
by others to any great extent—his busi- 
ness dealings. It has always been the 
impression that with the traditional and 
slip-shod prodigality of genius Wagner 
paid no attention to the financial value 
of his works, permitting others to reap 
the profits that should have been his. But 
Neumann’s “Recollections” make it very 
clear that the “Master,” as he is invari- 
ably called, had a keen sense of the busi- 
ness end of the venture and of the 
pecuniary share to which he was entitled. 
With the shrewdness of a lawyer he 
seizes upon a pretext to demand even 
better terms than he himself at first pro- 
poses. With characteristic inconsistency 
he then requires the engagement of this 
singer and that conductor at the actual 
risk of the abandonment of the entire 
enterprise. Hans Richter and Anton 
Seidl appear on the scene as his special 
emissaries with power to make alterations 
and even to suspend the performances en- 
tirely if necessary. 

There are many interesting anecdotes 
related, illustrating Wagner’s remarkable 
stage talents, his almost superhuman 
power of dramatic expression, his im- 
mense grasp of the details that go to 
make up a perfect ensemble, his ever alert 
attention to matters of even the slightest 
importance, his unusual power of visual- 
isation. Thus we find him writing to 
Seidl, who was conducting several cycles 
of the “Ring” dramas in Berlin: 


Hagen’s heavy walk suits me to perfection— 
but when he turns from Brunhilde to Gunther 
in the second act of Gotterdammerung he 
must do it with a nervous alertness which—in 
contrast to his usual gait—will be all the more 
gruesome! Don’t forget from there on—a 
quicker tempo than last time. 

Gunther must be more demonstrative in his 
lament; Hagen must always stand close by 
him. 


Congratulations ! 
. R. WAGNER. 
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Later, in the same day, he telegraphs : 


Don’t forget in the lesson in fear (Mime)— 
the-tempo must be somewhat quicker, with 
livelier gestures in the pauses of Siegfried’s 
song. Congratulations and thanks. 

WAGNER. 


The constant references to Anton Seidl 
naturally have special interest for Ameri- 
cans, among whom he laboured during the 
latest and best years of his life. It was 
Wagner's own suggestion, or rather com- 
mand, that he be engaged to conduct the 
performances of his works given under 
Neumann’s direction. “None of the 
other conductors,” he writes, “have such 
a clear understanding of my tempi and 
the harmony between the music and the 
action.” Later, Seidl accompanied the 
“Richard Wagner Theatre” over the 
greater part of Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy, in the various 
cities of which the resourceful Neumann 
had arranged for productions of the 
music dramas, and always with utmost 
success. 

Neumann’s peculiar talent for the tre- 
mendous undertakings he managed is 
well illustrated in numerous anecdotes. 
The pluck, tact, presence of mind and 
quick-wittedness which he evidently pos- 
sessed in full measure saved from failure 
many a performance. ‘The first Berlin 
production was threatened with disaster 
even before the curtain rose, because the 
orchestra insisted that they hadn’t room 
enough to play in the pit of the theatre. 
When Neumann arrived, he took in the 
situation at a glance, persuaded the men 
to lay aside their hats, wraps and scarfs, 
which he then caused to be stacked up 
on orchestra chairs, occupying so much 
space that the men were impressed, went 
back to their places and the rehearsal 
proceeded without further hitch. At an- 
other time the local fire commissioner 
compelled the removal of the donkey- 
engine employed to furnish the clouds of 
steam for the Walkiire performance, and 
the impresario at the last moment had to 
arrange for a steam-pipe connection from 
a neighbouring distillery. 

Neumann was blessed with a good 
sense of humour. He relates how the 
Prince of Wales came behind the scenes 
during a performance of Rheingold, in- 
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terested in the swimming apparatus for 
the Rhine maidens. “We gave him a 
practical demonstration of their use, but 
I think he would have preferred to have 
the fascinating young Augusta Kraus 
(later Mme. Anton Seidl), who was 
standing there in her street dress, put 
on her nixie costume again and show him 
how it went. Instead of this, however, 
one of our machinists got into the little 
car, but the Prince turned away with an 
indifferent ‘What the devil!’ ” 

Neumann refers to Wagner’s exhorta- 
tion to the orchestra: “Gentlemen, I beg 
of you not to take my ‘fortissimo’ too seri- 
ously ! Remember how many of 
you there are down there, against the 
poor one single throat up here alone on 
the stage!” showing how mistaken the 
current impression was of the amount of 
“noise” required of the Wagnerian or- 
chestra. 

But it is easy to keep on quoting one 
story after another from these really fas- 
cinating memoirs. The intimate picture 
of the “behind the scenes” episodes, the 
glimpses of interesting personalities 
among the artists, and above all the frank 
but indulgent accounts of the composer’s 
own relations with his friends and col- 
leagues furnish valuable data, not only 
to the lover of Wagnerian dramas, but 
even to those who are not “Wagnerites,” 
but who nevertheless cannot fail to be 
interested in the recital of the triumphant 
progress through Europe of the “‘Nibel- 
ungen Horde,” as Neumann calls his 
troupe. 


Lewis M. Isaacs. 


IV 


“Faust’’* 


It is just a hundred years since the first 
part of Goethe’s Faust was completed, 
yet Schiller’s prophecy stays unfulfilled. 
“Sie sind eigentlich recht dazu geeignet,” 
he says, writing to Goethe in 1802, “um 
von andern bei Lebzeiten beerbt und aus- 


*Faust: Freely Adapted from Goethe’s Dra- 
matic Poem. By Stephen Phillips and J. 
Comyns Carr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
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gepliindert zu werden.” Few poets, 
either in Goethe’s lifetime or since, have 
recast Faust in the image of their own 
mood or thought. They have adapted 
mainly by leaving out. ' 

This is what Mr. Stephen Phillips and 
Mr. Comyns Carr have done, with their 
eyes on the contemporary English stage. 
They were compelled to shorten, and 
they have shortened by leaving out a 
good deal of the wisdom that Goethe, 
in the years between 1775 and 1808, 
packed and repacked into his dra- 
matic poem. Faust himself, as Goethe 
drew the character, is rather too Ph.D. to 
engross the interest of the average Eng- 
lishman or American to-day. You must 
be far gone in the love of culture before 
you can accept him as a tolerable likeness 
of human aspiration. He is, besides, 
drawn with a less certain hand than Mar- 
garet or Mephistopheles. Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. Carr seem to have believed this, 
to have found him a little in their way. 
Accordingly, they have cut Faust down 
to not much more than a man for Meph- 
istopheles to talk to, for Margaret to 
love and to suffer by. 

These omissions naturally make Meph- 
istopheles and Margaret, the spectacle 
and the simple human story, more im- 
portant, comparatively, than they are in 
Goethe. An adaptation, you say, de- 
signed to please an actor-manager who 
saw himself as Mephistopheles among 
telling scenery, and who wasn’t averse 
from a little “heart interest”? I don’t 
think so. At least I don’t agree to what 
the question implies. The thought that 
gives weight to nearly every page of 
Goethe’s Faust is too explicit to be effec- 
tive on the stage. It is not changed into 
character and action. The thought that 
has undergone this change, that gives the 
dramatic poem what little unity it has, 
that makes it moving and entertaining, 
resides in the spectacle and the simple 
human story—the very parts that Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Carr have kept and em- 
phasised. Their task was special, and 
they have performed it admirably. The 
verse—easy, loosely woven, speakable, 
never calling attention to itself—does not 
get between us and what is being said 
and done. But it serves, along with the 
supernatural machinery and the spec- 
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tacle, to keep Margaret and Faust and 
Mephistopheles where Goethe wanted 
them kept, at a certain distance from the 
1eader. At this distance we get, in this 
adaptation, a free, straight look at them, 
and the impression they make is strong 
and new. 


“Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie.” 


It is not true, of course, in general, but 
ii is so far true of Faust that every 
capable adapter must make a conscious 
effort, just as Goethe made a conscious 
effort, to keep far away from surface 
realness. Faust is a picture of human 
destiny, not of human character, though 
it contains one of the most natural and 
moving of all imaginary characters. It is 
a poem that must be read in the light of 
vur wishes and dissatisfactions, not in the 
light of our experience, though it is full 
of the kind of wisdom that can come 
only by experience. These contradictions 
would stare at us and shock us if an 
attempt were made at realistic treatment. 
What would Faust himself be if we trans- 
lated his story into the possible experi- 
ence of a real man? Ernest Renan grown 
old, perhaps, and regretting that he had 
given the days and years of his youth to 
scholarship and thought, and put back to 
twenty-five or thirty by Professor Metch- 
nikoff. Somehow it does not sound im- 
pressive. 

And yet of course the day will come 
when somebody will make Faust over to 
suit himself. When I heard first that 
there was to be a Faust by Stephen 
Phillips I had vague notions of a series 
of dramatic moments, with intervals filled 
by that tremulous, fluttering blank verse 
of which Mr. Phillips has the secret, 
when he cares to use it. Then I was 
aware that the Faust I most wished for 
would be in prose—that Mephistopheles 
would give Faust the power to satisfy 
wishes that Faust did not know he had, 
his deepest wishes, his unconscious 
wishes—that we should look, dimly at 
first, through thinning mists, at unex- 
plored bits of soul, getting clearer. But 
for this Faust we must wait until 
M. Maeterlinck feels like writing it. 

Philip Littell. 
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Mr. Fox’s “Tue TRAIL OF THE LONE- 
SOME PINE’* 


Years ago, before the Argonauts of 
Local Colour had staked out their literary 
claims over every foot of the earth’s sur- 
face, Charles Egbert Craddock struck 
pay dirt in the Tennessee mountains. 
The mine she discovered was no less than 
a Bonanza, and it yielded her rich re- 
turns. Such finds are rare in these days, 
for the search has been keen. But the 
miner of to-day has his resources. Hunt- 
ing over the fields that have already been 
worked, he will find plenty of low-grade 
ore overlooked in the first mad rush. By 
the application of modern methods and 
the use of modern machinery he will pro- 
duce from these once despised veins even 
larger aggregate returns than rewarded 
the haphazard methods of the pioneers. 
It is the triumph of industry and method 
over primitive genius. 

In applying this parable to Mr. Fox 
and his stories of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers an important exception must be 
noted. He is by no means offensively 
modern in his methods. On the con- 
trary, his stories read very much like 
those of twenty years ago, when the hunt 
for Local Colour was at its height. His 
is the formula of those days, and he wins 
success by his courageous refusal to de- 
part from it. All his care and patient la- 
bour are given to the task of saving his 
reader atevery point from disappointment. 
Thus watchful of every detail, he is con- 
tent with a little profit all along the line 
—which amounts to no inconsiderable 
profit in the whole. 

Consider some of the chief ingredients 
of The Trail of the Lonesome Pine: 
for heroine an untutored, barefoot, beau- 
tiful child, daughter of a lanky moun- 
taineer; hero, a big, broad-shouldered, 
masterful young engineer, prospecting in 
the mountains for coal and future sites 
of great manufacturing cities; a giant 
pine, standing lonely on a mountain, 
and a trail leading up to it; a Kentucky 
feud, involving the girl’s father and 
brother and other relatives; a murder by 


*The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. By 
John Fox, Jr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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one of the feudists, an attempted rescue 
of the murderer, and a legal execution, 
engineered by the hero; a_ vindictive 
young mountaineer, in love with the 
girl and sworn to have the life of the 
hero (though you know he will never 
have it); a series of misunderstandings 
between hero and heroine, which nearly 
—not quite—separates them for life; de- 
scriptions of mountain scenery, and a 
few subsidiary characters, typical of the 
region. Put these elements together 
plausibly, with plenty of incident, and if 
you are disappointed in the result, why, 
you never would like that kind of a story, 
anyway. 

It is amply evident that Mr. Fox 
knows the kind of people of whom he 
writes. The Local Colour is not only 
plentiful; it is, if one may be per- 
mitted to judge who has no first-hand 
knowledge of the original, correct. To 
demand, in addition to correctness of de- 
tail in externais, a true representation of 
character, is unreasonable. If is more than 
the Local Colourist is bound to deliver. 
Naturally, then, Mr. Fox’s minor charac- 
ters are more truly set forth than his 
hero and heroine, and the incidents of 
the plot are more plausible than the plot 
itself. There is a chapter in which is 
described the encounter of two bands of 
feudists in front of a country store. A 
quarrel begins and some one pulls a gun. 
In a flash the others follow suit, and 
there stand eight men, each one covered 
by the gun of an enemy, not one daring 
to pull trigger, knowing that the first 
shot will be the sign for his death. That 
is just the sort of. preposterous situation 
that may actually have occurred. But 
when the lover comes back to the girl’s 
deserted home for the last time just as 
a thunderstorm breaks,and sees the Lone- 
some Pine stricken by a bolt (only you 
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learn later that it wasn’t the pine, but a 
neighbouring oak); and the “girl, too, 
comes back for the last time, and by the 
strangest chance meets the man at the 
foot of the pine; and all is explained, and 
the lovers are reunited—you seem to 
have heard something like this before, 
not in real life but on the stage. It is 
all perfectly possible, unlike the gun in- 
cident, and too absurdly improbable. It 
is hard not to reflect that the girl comes 
back on this day of all days solely be- 
cause she is entirely in the power of her 
author, and must do as he decrees to 
make the story come out right. 

No, for the enjoyment of such a book 
one must fall back on the Local Colour. 
Almost the first words the untutored 
heroine speaks to her future lover are: 
“I’m a goin’ to ketch hell now.” That 
is charming. Uncle Billy and Old Hon 
are delightful, whether perched together 
on the old grey mare or sitting outside 
their little mill, listening to the sound of 
the wheel. The Red Fox, itinerant 
Swedenborgian preacher, healer of the 
sick, spy and informer, even murderer— 
a veritable Jekyll and Hyde—is a real 
character. So, too, would be the Hon. 
Samuel Budd, if the outlines of his per- 
son were only filled in. It is the Hon. 
Sam who supplies the anthropological 
text for the story. “You see, mountains 
isolate people and the effect of isolation 
on human life is to crystallise it. These 
people have been cut off from all com- 
munication with the outside world. They 
are a perfect example of an arrested 
civilisation, and they are the closest link 
we have with the Old World.” There 
is the scientific basis for Mr. Fox’s Local 
Colour; it is as a novelist of manners of 
an arrested civilisation that he scores his 
success. 


Ward Clark. 
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tacle, to keep Margaret and Faust and 
Mephistopheles where Goethe wanted 
them kept, at a certain distance from the 
1eader. At this distance we get, in this 
adaptation, a free, straight look at them, 
and the impression they make is strong 
and new. 


“Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie.” 


It is not true, of course, in general, but 
ii is so far true of Faust that every 
capable adapter must make a conscious 
effort, just as Goethe made a conscious 
effort, to keep far away from surface 
realness. Faust is a picture of human 
destiny, not of human character, though 
it contains one of the most natural and 
moving of all imaginary characters. It is 
a poem that must be read in the light of 
vur wishes and dissatisfactions, not in the 
light of our experience, though it is full 
of the kind of wisdom that can come 
only by experience. These contradictions 
would stare at us and shock us if an 
attempt were made at realistic treatment. 
What would Faust himself be if we trans- 
lated his story into the possible experi- 
ence of a real man? Ernest Renan grown 
old, perhaps, and regretting that he had 
given the days and years of his youth to 
scholarship and thought, and put back to 
twenty-five or thirty by Professor Metch- 
nikoff. Somehow it does not sound im- 
pressive. 

And yet of course the day will come 
when somebody will make Faust over to 
suit himself. When I heard first that 
there was to be a Faust by Stephen 
Phillips I had vague notions of a series 
of dramatic moments, with intervals filled 
by that tremulous, fluttering blank verse 
of which Mr. Phillips has the secret, 
when he cares to use it. Then I was 
aware that the Faust I most wished for 
would be in prose—that Mephistopheles 
would give Faust the power to satisfy 
wishes that Faust did not know he had, 
his deepest wishes, his unconscious 
wishes—that we should look, dimly at 
first, through thinning mists, at unex- 
plored bits of soul, getting clearer. But 
for this Faust we must wait until 
M. Maeterlinck feels like writing it. 

Philip Littell. 
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Mr. Fox’s “Tue TRAIL OF THE LONE- 
SOME PINE’’* 


Years ago, before the Argonauts of 
Local Colour had staked out their literary 
claims over every foot of the earth’s sur- 
face, Charles Egbert Craddock struck 
pay dirt in the Tennessee mountains. 
The mine she discovered was no less than 
a Bonanza, and it yielded her rich re- 
turns. Such finds are rare in these days, 
for the search has been keen. But the 
miner of to-day has his resources. Hunt- 
ing over the fields that have already been 
worked, he will find plenty of low-grade 
ore overlooked in the first mad rush. By 
the application of modern methods and 
the use of modern machinery he will pro- 
duce from these once despised veins even 
larger aggregate returns than rewarded 
the haphazard methods of the pioneers. 
It is the triumph of industry and method 
over primitive genius. 

In applying this parable to Mr. Fox 
and his stories of the Kentucky moun- 
taineers an important exception must be 
noted. He is by no means offensively 
modern in his methods. On the con- 
trary, his stories read very much like 
those of twenty years ago, when the hunt 
for Local Colour was at its height. His 
is the formula of those days, and he wins 
success by his courageous refusal to de- 
part from it. All his care and patient la- 
bour are given to the task of saving his 
reader atevery point from disappointment. 
Thus watchful of every detail, he is con- 
tent with a little profit all along the line 
—which amounts to no inconsiderable 
profit in the whole. 

Consider some of the chief ingredients 
of The Trail of the Lonesome Pine: 
for heroine an untutored, barefoot, beau- 
tiful child, daughter of a lanky moun- 
taineer; hero, a big, broad-shouldered, 
masterful young engineer, prospecting in 
the mountains for coal and future sites 
of great manufacturing cities; a giant 
pine, standing lonely on a mountain, 
and a trail leading up-to it; a Kentucky 
feud, involving the girl’s father and 
brother and other relatives; a murder by 


*The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. By 
John Fox, Jr. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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one of the feudists, an attempted rescue 
of the murderer, and a legal execution, 
engineered by the hero; a vindictive 
young mountaineer, in love with the 
girl and sworn to have the life of the 
hero (though you know he will never 
have it); a series of misunderstandings 
between hero and heroine, which nearly 
—not quite—separates them for life; de- 
scriptions of mountain scenery, and a 
few subsidiary characters, typical of the 
region. Put these elements together 
plausibly, with plenty of incident, and if 
you are disappointed in the result, why, 
you never would like that kind of a story, 
anyway. 

It is amply evident that Mr. Fox 
knows the kind of people of whom he 
writes. The Local Colour is not only 
plentiful; it is, if one may be per- 
mitted to judge who has no first-hand 
knowledge of the original, correct. To 
demand, in addition to correctness of de- 
tail in externals, a true representation of 
character, is unreasonable. It is more than 
the Local Colourist is bound to deliver. 
Naturally, then, Mr. Fox’s minor charac- 
ters are more truly set forth than his 
hero and heroine, and the incidents of 


the plot are more plausible than the plot 


itself. There is a chapter in which is 
described the encounter of two bands of 
feudists in front of a country store. A 
quarrel begins and some one pulls a gun. 
In a flash the others follow suit, and 
there stand eight men, each one covered 
by the gun of an enemy, not one daring 
to pull trigger, knowing that the first 
shot will be the sign for his death. That 
is just the sort of. preposterous situation 
that may actually have occurred. But 
when the lover comes back to the girl’s 
deserted home for the last time just as 
a thunderstorm breaks,and sees the Lone- 
some Pine stricken by a bolt (only you 
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learn later that it wasn’t the pine, but a 
neighbouring oak); and the “girl, too, 
comes back for the last time, and by the 
strangest chance meets the man at the 
foot of the pine; and all is explained, and 
the lovers are reunited—you seem to 
have heard something like this before, 
not in real life but on the stage. It is 
all perfectly possible, unlike the gun in- 
cident, and too absurdly improbable. It 
is hard not to reflect that the girl comes 
back on this day of all days solely be- 
cause she is entirely in the power of her 
author, and must do as he decrees to 
make the story come out right. 

No, for the enjoyment of such a book 
one must fall back on the Local Colour. 
Almost the first words the untutored 
heroine speaks to her future lover are: 
“I’m a goin’ to ketch hell now.” That 
is charming. Uncle Billy and Old Hon 
are delightful, whether perched together 
on the old grey mare or sitting outside 
their little mill, listening to the sound of 
the wheel. The Red Fox, itinerant 
Swedenborgian preacher, healer of the 
sick, spy and informer, even murderer— 
a veritable Jekyll and Hyde—is a real 
character. So, too, would be the Hon. 
Samuel Budd, if the outlines of his per- 
son were only filled in. It is the Hon. 
Sam who supplies the anthropological 
text for the story. “You see, mountains 
isolate people and the effect of isolation 
on human life is to crystallise it. These 
people have been cut off from all com- 
munication with the outside world. They 
are a perfect example of an arrested 
civilisation, and they are the closest link 
we have with the Old World.” There 
is the scientific basis for Mr. Fox’s Local 
Colour; it is as a novelist of manners of 
an arrested civilisation that he scores his 
success. 


Ward Clark. 
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moe ARDOU was une vraie 
Hficelle. Madame Bern- 


Bhardt is wne vraie ficelle. 
B Indeed they have been 


in “i mepthe most grand = 
AY ke wconspicuous examples 
abba hes: of their time. It would 
be difficult to say which could have 
called the turn on the other in a real 
contest. But, in fact, through all the 
wars and scrimmages of the drama and 
theatre in Paris, they were splendid 
friends. I certainly felt a bit queer and 
eerie one day when he suddenly in- 
quired, “Do you know how Sarah's 
toothache is which she had on Thurs- 
day?” To have seen her and him re- 
hearsing must have been an entertain- 
ment for the gods. A familiar view of 
him by the public was when he was 
driven through the streets on the way 
to or from a rehearsal, along the sump- 
tuous, gloomy facades of the Louvre, 
his top hat tilted on the back of his 
head, a white kerchief endeavouring to 
stifle him, his arm thrown out now and 
then in dramatic reaches to give com- 
bativeness to the subject in hand. 

Sardou was one of the very few inter- 
national Frenchmen. He was a cosmo- 
politan. He somehow belonged to the 
imperial reign—the Second Empire. He 
had an ambitious outlook toward the 
outer and greater world, like the Napo- 
leons. Magnificent size, vast trumpet- 
ings, the power and grandeur which 
dazzle and win the common multitudes, 
the gloire together with its ever-sound- 
inz emptiness—this was reflected, re- 
echoed, in the showy productions of the 
later Sardou. He antedated the Third 
Republic and was not of it strictly or 
with it. 

It was a fine treat to see him sweep- 
ing down his study, thundering against 
the modern régime—je vais les embéter, 
vous allez voir! He was a militant gen- 
eral, a grand agitucor, a vehement parti- 
san. He was nevertheless the variety 
of bouregois who always look back to 
Louis Philippe : 

“All that is needed is a leader. O, if 
Boulanger had been a little—just a little 


—more serious, he could have ridden 
from the Café Durand to the Elysée, 
and everybody would have cried—Vive 
la France! I am for the bourgeots. 
Let them rule. Louis Philippe—he was 
all right. The aristocracy reigned under 
the ancien régime, the people reigned in 
the Revolution—now it’s the turn of the 
middle class. They are the backbone— 
the reserved force of the nation. They 
always pull France out of her disasters.” 

Amazingly expansive in his sudden 
confidences, for he was a southerner, 
he would send you next day one of his 
undecipherable notes suggesting that 
you do not happen to mention the mat- 
ter to any one interested. 

No one of course has done so much 
as Sardou to glorify the drama by 
costly spectacles shining with a wealth 
of historical details. These plays were 
true in their way to the close of the 
richest, most researchful, most colossal 
of centuries. He had a genius and con- 
science for stage accuracy, truthful re- 
production. He was methodical and 
tireless. The amount of time and effort 
he expended on the topic of the French 
Revolution, for instance, was extreme. 
His Robespierre data was fatiguing to 
contemplate. He had countless draw- 
ers containing everything he could 
find on every dramatic subject he could 
hear of in the world. 

A wealthy connoisseur, an alert ob- 
server, an expert collector, he was, 
however, not strictly a student. He was 
an excellent business man, shrewd, 
strongly executive. If you were five 
minutes—two minutes—late, the door 
was inexorably closed. You would 
have to rcturn the next day. He had 
fifty definite plays rampant in his mind, 
each greater or more important than 
the others. He had a hundred projects 
which he was driving forward like an 
imperator. Energy, pliability, bewil- 
dering resourcefulness, authoritative ex- 
perience—he combined all in the high- 
est degree. The effect on the emotions 
of the public in the theatre—he had re- 
duced all that to an absolute science 
with no one to dispute with him about 











it. He knew just when and where the 
average auditor would have to clamp 
himself to his seat in order not to hit 
the ceiling. 

He was an accomplished actor, though 
he was never on the stage. As in the 
case of Madame Bernhardt, the best act- 
ing he did was going on constantly, 
every day, in the strictly domestic side 
of his life. A young American woman 
once happened to overhear that I was 
intending to see him the next morning. 
She was “dying” to meet him. Would 
I not take her? I did, feeling sure that 
he would not take exception. As we 
were leaving he held her hand to say 
good-by. He put his other hand over 
both hands and turned to me with the air 
of a conquered admirer, courtier and 
downright friend, admitting, “What 
beautiful eyes she has!” It was as dif- 
ficult yet as smooth a little piece of stage 
business as could be seen at the Comeé- 
die. It was consummate, with that con- 
bination of grace and sincerity which 
they tell us we need look for only in 
France. I asked myself, What Ameri- 
can man would ever think of trying to 
achieve such a thing? As for England’s 
men of best blood as we observe them 
engaged in the matters of love and chiv- 
alry in the pages of Mrs. Ward’s ro- 
mances—how like fine sticks of cord- 
wood in comparison! 

My young, unmarried friend. was 
swept off her feet. She bounded down 
the boulevard as if a king had proposed 
to her. “Just think of it!” she kept ex- 


claiming, “I shall be able to tell my ¥ 


grandchildren that the great Sardou told 


their grandmother she had beautiful _ 


eyes.” I have always thought this inci- 
dent turned her to the stage, for she had 
never dreamed of the theatre as a pro- 
fession. At any rate for a decade now 
she has been one of our conspicuous ac- 
tresses, and is at this writing the leading 
woman in a fine Broadway production. 

Sardou was truly a great and worthy 
man. He has written plays of different 
and lasting kinds. We are apt to think 
only of his large and doubtful sensations 
in which it was partly his object to 
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épater le monde. We are apt to forget 
that no play touches the true patriotic 
French soul more direct than Patrie 
(1869); and that no home play con- 
tinues more pleasantly popular among 
the best bourgeois classes in France than 


VICTORIEN SARDOU. FROM THE DRAWING BY 


PHIL MAY 


Nos Intimes (1861). If we consider the 
theatre as it was in 1860 and as it is to- 
day, no one, we may well say, has had in 
amount anything like Sardou’s influence 
upon its development, if we except Ibsen. 
Stuart Henry. 








MANNERS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE—GOING TO THE RACES 


NAPOLEON THE LESS 


MHIS year and the year 
Py ] evil that follows are years of 


iweacentenaries. The hun- 


: 

es TR adredth anniversaries of 
mA) | § Pf@aiamous births have 
if lull: abeen noted and are be- 
itunes ing celebrated from 
month to month. It seems remarkable 
that no one has thought of the year 
1808 as being that in which there was 
born a man who for two decades 
was more flattered and was deemed 
more powerful, astute, and brilliant 
than any other ruler in the world. 
This forgetfulness represents, perhaps, 
the judgment of history; but none the 
less, it is rather startling. The Third 
Napoleon was born on April 2oth, in 
1808, in the city of Paris. For forty 
years he was regarded as a dreamer. 
Then he revived the Napoleonic legend. 
He became President of France. By 
armed force, he overthrew the consti- 
tution. Soon after, he was crowned 
Emperor and wore the mantle dotted 
with the imperial bees. After that he 
was supposed to hold in the hollow of 
his hand the destinies of Europe. He 
allied himself with England, and de- 
feated Russia. His soldiers struck 
down Austria. He created the king- 
dom of Italy. He erected an empire in 
Mexico. He made a new Paris with 
the most brilliant court in Christen- 
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dom. And yet no one has even taken 
the trouble to recall his birthday! 

What was thought of Napoleon by 
those who were not behind the scenes 
can be well seen in the pages of Mark 
Twain’s Jnnocents Abroad. There are 
some chapters in that book which are 
written with entire seriousness; and 
one of them conveys an impression of 
Napoleon III.—‘Napoleon in military 
uniform, a long-bodied, short-legged 
man, fiercely moustached, old, wrinkled, 
with eyes half closed, and such a deep, 
crafty, scheming expression about 
them.” This was in 1867, less than 
three years before the whole fabric of 
the Empire, which seemed like solid 
granite, was shattered at a single 
stroke. At that very time the French 
army was so disorganised that, in the 
year preceding, the War Office could 
not mobilise a single corps to threaten 
Bismarck at the time of his triumph 
over Austria. Napoleon’s diplomacy 
had been discredited in Mexico, when 
the American President ordered the 
French troops to leave, and enforced 
the hint by sending Sheridan with 
fifty thousand soldiers to the Rio 
Grande. The debt of France was al- 
ready appalling. Men like Von Moltke 
and Bismarck knew the weakness of 
Napoleon’s régime. Yet the world at 
large still saw in him a diplomat of 
rare subtlety, a man of creative genius, 
one who was a fitting Augustus to match 
his uncle’s Cesar. Mark Twain only 
said what everybody thought whef he 
called the Emperor “the genius of En- 
ergy, Persistence, and Enterprise.” 
There were perhaps not a hundred hu- 
man beings who would not then have read 
with sympathy and belief the rhetor- 
ical apostrophe which to-day one recalls 
with curiosity and amusement. 


Napoleon III., Emperor of France! Sur- 
rounded by shouting thousands, by military 








NAPOLEON III. IN THE COSTUME OF A GENERAL OF DIVISION 


From the painting by Flandrin 
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pomp, by the splendours of his capital city, 
and companioned by kings and princes—this 
is the man who was sneered at, and reviled, 
and called Bastard—yet who was dreaming 
of a crown and an empire all the while; who 
was driven into exile—but carried his dreams 
with him; who associated with the common 
herd in America, and ran foot-races for a 
wager—but still sat upon a throne, in fancy; 
who braved every danger to go to his dying 
mother—and grieved that she could not be 
spared to see him cast aside his plebeian vest- 
ments for the purple of royalty; who kept his 
faithful watch and walked his weary beat, a 
common policeman of London—but dreamed 
the while of a coming night when he should 
tread the long-drawn corridors of the Tuiler- 
ies; who made the miserable fiasco of Stras- 
bourg; saw his poor, shabby eagle, forgetful of 
its lesson, refuse to perch upon his shoulder; 
delivered his carefully prepared, sententious 
burst of eloquence into unsympathetic ears: 
found himself a prisoner, the butt of small 
wits, a mark for the pitiless ridicule of all the 
world—yet went on dreaming of coronations 
and splendid pageants, as before; who lay a 
forgotten captive in the dungeons of Ham— 
and still schemed and planned and pondered 
over future glory and future power. 
President of France at last! A coup d’ état, 
and surrounded by applauding armies, wel- 
comed by the thunders of cannon, he mounts 
a throne and waves before an astounded 
world the sceptre of a mighty empire! Who 
talks of the marvels of fiction? Who speaks 
of the wonders of romance? Who prates of 


the tame achievements of Aladdin and the 
Magi of Arabia? 

It is true enough that Napoleon’s 
reign suggests the marvels of fiction. 
As a matter of fact, almost everything 
about it might be called a work of fic- 
tion. The Emperor himself had been 
rightly estimated in the days when he 
was known as Prince Louis Bonaparte 
and wandered over the face of the 
earth from the Hague to Hoboken. He 
was essentially a dull man. When Vic- 
tor Hugo wrote of him that vitriolic 
sentence: “He is neither the son of his 
father, nor the father of his son,” at 
least half of the epigram was true. In 
his veins there was no _ Bonapartist 
blood, for there can be little doubt that 
his real father was not Napoleon’s 
brother Louis, but the Dutch admiral, 
Verheuel, as to whom no one questions 
that he was the accepted lover of 
Queen Hortense, who had other chil- 
dren also born out of wedlock. 

Napoleon III. had the Dutch 
phlegm, the fishy eye, and the half gut- 
tural utterance which belong to a cer- 
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NAPOLEON 


tain type of Dutchman. He was phys- 
ically brave enough in a stolid sort of 
way ; but he was sentimental, a vision- 
ary, a man who dreamed dreams and 
took them for realities. That he won 
the presidency of France was due to 
the strength of the Napoleonic tradition, 
which had been stimulated by the inter- 
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Marshal Magnan, a veteran of Water- 
loo who commanded the troops at the 
time of the coup d’état when the boule- 
vards of Paris were swept. by bullets and 
stained with blood. Furthermore, he 
could not have succeeded had his en- 
terprise not been financed by the no- 
torious Elizabeth Howard. This name 














THE DUC DE MORNY, HALF BROTHER TO NAPOLEON III. 


ment less than twenty years before of the 
great warrior’s remains in the gorgeous 
sarcophagus of the Invalides. The im- 
perial throne he owed to men much 
stronger than himself,—to his _half- 
brother the Duc de Morny, to Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, to Persigny, and to 
Fleury. Something he owed also to 


often occurs in the memoirs of the Em- 
pire, but the facts about her have only 
recently been collated and told in an 
intelligible way.”* 

Miss Howard, whose real name was 


*Court Life of the Second French Empire. 
Chap. VIII. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 
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CORA PEARL 


(Emma Crouch) 


probably Miss Haryett, or Hargett, but 
whom Napoleon made Comtesse de 
Beauregard, was of obscure origin. She 
began to be known in London about 
1840, when she passed from one pro- 
tector to another, until she met Louis 
Napoleon. There is no doubt that with 
the shrewd calculation of her class, she 
saw in this wandering prince a sort of 
sporting chance. All the money that 
she had saved she put at his disposal, 
and she offered also to sell her dia- 
monds for his benefit. If this was a 
speculation on her part, it was a paying 
one. She appears later to have received in 
cash more than a million dollars, be- 
sides a famous chateau and an estate. She 
was at thirty a very beautiful woman, 
though inclined to be too stout, and her 
face and features are described as 
Greek in their faultless symmetry. 
Miss Howard undoubtedly expected to 
play the part of a Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and she tried hard to gain some 
social notice, but her previous career 
had been too well advertised. Never- 
theless, she kept her eye upon Napo- 
leon, and when he planned his mar- 
riage with Mademoiselle de Montijo, 
Miss Howard was lured away to 


Havre until the wedding ceremony was 
over. When she learned of it from a 
newspaper, she raved and stormed and 
wanted to return to Paris to make a 
public scandal; but the police system 
was an admirable one in France at that 
time, and she was told that if she made 
any trouble she would be at once 
shipped off to the United States. After 
this, she contented herself with asking 
for more money, and finally, she mar- 
ried an Englishman, from whom she 
was divorced not long before her death 
in 1865. 

The name of Marguerite Bellanger 
figured rather largely in the later his- 
tory of the Empire, and even survived 
the Empire’s fall. Her real name was 
Justine Lebceuf, and she began her life as 
a chambermaid, being taken up by Na- 
poleon in 1863. She imposed upon the 
Emperor, who believed that he was the 
father of her son. In connection with 
this child, M. Devienne, who held a po- 
sition in France corresponding to that 
of the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, took charge of some 
negotiations between her and the Em- 
peror. After the present Republic was 
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From the portrait by Winterhalter at Versailles 
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BENEDETTI, FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO BERLIN 


established, M. Devienne was sum- 
moned before his own court and 
accused of having compromised the 
His answer was 


dignity of his office. 
that he had acted in order to prevent 
not only a public scandal but an open 
rupture between the Emperor and the 


Empress. He was therefore reinstated 
in his office, which he held until 1877. 

If there was no open scandal of this 
sort, there were plenty of private ones. 
Never was there so pleasure-loving and 
sO easy-going a court, and seldom has 
there been one which was externally so 
splendid. The Emperor spent money 
like water, and thereby produced 
prosperity for the time, and with it 
popularity for the government. Hun- 
dreds of millions were lavished upon 
Paris, much of it being wasted, yet 
none the less with the result that the 
city really deserved its title Ja ville lu- 
micre. In these days it has gone to 
seed and grown shabby, but in 1869 
everything seemed fresh and new and 
brilliant and imposing. The army was 
rotten to the core; yet the Emperor’s 
Cent Gardes were splendid soldiers to 
the eye. Society was no less demoral- 
ised, yet its gayety was exhilarating. 
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These were the days when it was said 
that good Americans when they die go 
to Paris. The Emperor conferred dis- 
tinction by recognising any foreigner. 
The Empress set the fashions for the 
world. It was all a sham, but it was 
thoroughly magnificent in its way. It 
can be best understood at present by 
reading Zola’s early novels, by recall- 
ing some chapters of Daudet’s Le Na- 
bab, and by remembering Jacques Of- 
fenbach, whose opéra bouffe was the 
most characteristic production of an 
empire which itself was bouffe. That 
shallow and yet catchy music was a 
tonal sneer. Every libretto of his was a 
mock at the old-time virtues of chastity 
and honour and courage. Paris was the 
Paris of the demi-monde and of the 
monde et demi, as the younger Dumas 
wittily remarked. Cora Pearl, the daugh- 
ter of Frederick Crouch, an English 
musician, who wrote Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen, vied with the great ladies of 
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the court who copied her dress and man- 
ners. 

But perhaps, after all, the evil genius 
of the Empire was in reality the Em- 
press—herself a virtuous woman, yet 
frivolous, unreasonable, and bigoted to 
the last degree. Partly Spanish and 
partly Scotch, she combined laxity of 
bearing with a certain mulish obsti- 
nacy, and a disposition always to med- 





which Eugénie would not hear of. She 
was not merely an ardent Catholic; she 
was an Ultramontane, and she sacri- 
ficed her empire, her husband, and her 
son to the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope without even in the end assuring 
that. 

There has been much speculation as 
to the physical condition of the Em- 
peror at the time of the Franco-Prus- 
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dle in affairs of state. Again and again 
her interference was pernicious. The 
scenes which took place between her 
and the Emperor were scandalous. At 
the very last it was she who robbed 
France of any chance of victory against 
the Prussians. Italy would have joined 
France in an alliance had Napoleon 
consented to withdraw his troops from 
Rome. Yet this was the one thing 


From a photograph by Elliott and Fry 


sian War. It is now well known that 
when war first loomed up, the most fa- 
mous physicians of France were sum- 
moned to the Tuileries. For a long 
while Napoleon had been physically 
unfit. Like his great predecessor he was 
troubled with dysuria. In this medical 
conference, he allowed no surgical ex- 
amination. Consequently, the doctors 
disagreed ; and a few days after, Napoleon 
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set out for the seat of war accompanied 
by a surgeon who continually attended 
him, bearing a case of instruments in 
order that an operation might be per- 
formed at any moment. On the day of 
the skirmish at Saarbriicken, which at the 
time was magnified into a battle and 
where the Prince Imperial received his 
famous baptism of fire, the Emperor sat 
on horseback watching the engagement. 
Afterward, he had great difficulty in 
dismounting, and took the arm of Gen- 
eral Lebrun. 

“Your Majesty seems ill,’ observed 
the General. 

“My dear General,” was the answer, 
“T am suffering horribly.” Soon after- 
ward, his malady, of which the seat lay in 
the bladder, became so painful that his 
mind refused to work. Then he was 
dragged about from place to place, 
losing all control over his generals, a 
hapless, wretched, spectral figure whom 
Zola has described for us in La Débécle. 
Whether or not he rouged his ghastly 
face, to hide the horror of it, one can- 
not tell. In Zola this gives the last and 
most effective touch to his description 
of the unfortunate sovereign. He was 
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essentially a fatalist. It is not probable 
that his downfall troubled him any 
more than his enthronement had elated 
him. Like the first Napoleon, he was 
essentially an adventurer; but the first 
Napoleon was an adventurer who 
changed the face of Europe and affected 
the course of history for all time. Na- 
poleon the Less merely debauched and 
vulgarised what had been a mighty na- 
tion and left it to the cynical incompe- 
tence of the wretched little men who 
now control its destinies. The France 
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of the great Napoleon was a France 
triumphant, dominant, and_ strong. 
The France of the Third Napoleon was 
a France glittering, gorgeous, and spec- 
tacular. The France of to-day is a 
France which is peopled by a dying 
race, whose genius is tainted and im- 
pure, and whose leaders are pygmies be- 
side whom even Napoleon the Third 
appears illustrious. 
Harry Thurston Peck. 

















THE QUESTION OF TEMPO AND 


SOME RECENT 


SN the various hand- 

abooks that have been 

# written on the technique 

of the novel, a good deal 

ahas been said about the 

mstructure of plots, the 

Swe Acreation of character, 

tne niling in of local colour; a good 
deal, too, regarding romance and reality, 
style and prose rhythm, and one knows 
not how many other things besides, more 
or less cognate to the subject. But the 
text-books neglect one element, and a 
very important element, too, which con- 
sciously or unconsciously is taken into 
account by every novelist of real ability, 
and which, for lack of a better name, we 
may define in musical terminology as the 
tempo. Not that we may apply this term 
in its most literal sense, of a certain re- 
quired speed of execution; but rather in 
the sense of a certain emotional effect 
depending, in music, upon the beat of a 
metronome, and in prose narrative upon 
something radically different, but in both 


cases resulting in the widely divergent 
moods of andante, allegro, scherzo, and 


the like. You cannot, of course, trans- 
form a tragedy into a farce by greater 
rapidity of narration or by any trick of 
verbal rhythm; and yet the fact remains 
that the same theme, in fiction as well as 
in music, may be developed in countless 
different moods, so as to run the whole 
gamut of the emotions. It is mainly the 
question of tempo that marks the differ- 
ence between the Helen of Homer and 
of Offenbach. 

Now, of course, it may be interesting 
to note this analogy between narrative 
fiction and musical composition ; yet, un- 
less we can solve our unknown quantity, 
unless we can arrive at some sort of an 
idea how a novelist should go to work to 
achieve a certain tempo, and carry the 
contagion of a predetermined mood, we 
have not accomplished any really prac- 
ticable result. In the first place, then, let 
us look at the term tempo in its musical 
sense, and consider how far we may draw 
an analogy from it, for a working rule. 
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We need, of course, only the most rudi- 
mentary idea of music to know that there 
is no tune in which the time is a rigidly 
fixed quantity from beginning to end, un- 
less we wish for the intolerable monotony 
of a barrel-organ. Whatever time the 
composer has selected for his piece, it is 
merely a golden mean, not only permit- 
ting but demanding frequent variation in 
both directions-—provided, however, that 
no matter how much the time may be for 
the moment accelerated or retarded, the 
ear be not permitted to forget the normal, 
basic measure in which the piece is com- 
posed. Following out the analogy, we 
may say that the novelist who constructs 
his fiction with a due regard for the 
tempo will, of course, avoid the dead 
level of a single, unrelieved mood; but, 
on the other hand, he will know in ad- 
vance what he means his dominant mood 
to be, and in all his departures from it he 
will be careful to make us feel that they 
are deliberately planned, not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of quickening or 
retarding the emotional effect of that 
basic, central mood. 

It is, perhaps, needful to explain that, 
in the course of these articles any such 
phrase as the above, that an author 
“should be careful to make us feel” any 
part of his technique, is addressed solely 
to those of us who either as critics or as 
fellow-novelists find pleasure and profit 
in analysing the structure of fiction. 
The best art, of course, is always that 
which most carefully conceals itself; and 
the best novel is that in which the average 
reader will lose himself, quite unaware 
that any careful fluctuation of tempo has 
been planned, in order subtly to play upon 
his moods. To some extent, no doubt, 
the prevailing emotional tone of a story is 
a matter of instinct, far more so in the 
short story, which may be written at a 
sitting, than in the ‘novel, which is the 
slow accretion of months or years, and in 
which the author, under the stress of 
physical and mental ebb and flood, may 
not only alter the tempo but even trans- 
pose the key. And because this factor of 
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the author’s own changes of mood is 
often the hidden cause of what we stig- 
matise as “uneven work,” it is worth 
while to consider, briefly, how strong a 
bearing the point of view from which a 
story is written has upon this whole ques- 
tion of tempo. 

A novelist, of course, may choose de- 
liberately just how much of the world 
shall come within his focus; he may sur- 
vey all mankind with the omniscience of 
Deity, or he may narrow down his range 
to the simple outlook of a little child, as 
Mr. James so astonishingly did in What 
Maisie Knew. Now, although in other 
respects the universal outlook upon life 
is much the easier, for the elemental rea- 
son that it is always easier to picture the 
world as we see it ourselves, rather than 
as we imagine that somebody else sees 
it; yet in this one question of tempo the 
advantage lies with the more circum- 
scribed outlook, for the equally simple 
reason that you are not looking on life 
through the hundreds of different selves 
which in the course of months go to make 
up you, but through the medium of a 
vividly imagined, carefully studied, some- 
what stereotyped fictional character, who 


no matter how wonderfully lifelike, must 


always fall somewhat short of the 
Protean variations of an actual, living 
man or woman. To create a character 
such as Mrs. Caudle or the Widow 
Bedott, Terence Mulvaney or Mr. Dooley 
requires at the start a certain sort of 
genius; but once he is created; once the 
author has acquired the habit of seeing 
life through this alien personality, the 
trick of sustaining the.tempo becomes the 
easiest part of the task. Even the gen- 
eral reader knows in advance what Mr. 
Dooley, let us say, is likely to think about 
the weather or the election or the price of 
wheat better than he knows the opinions 
of his next-door neighbour or his busi- 
ness partner. And the natural result of this 
ease in getting back to tempo is an un- 
avoidable effect of monotony. It is well- 
nigh impossible to sustain such a series 
for many months, without incurring the 
reproach that they have lost their clever- 
ness, that they are “not as good as the 
first ones,”—although, of course, the truth 
in most cases is that they are too much 
like the first ones, and the public has be- 
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gun to want something different, some- 
thing that will do away with the barrel- 
organ sameness. 

A simple, yet altogether admirable 
example of the right management of 
tempo in English fiction,—just as it is 
admirable in so many other aspects of 
technique,—is Miss Austen’s Emma. 
Here is a book in which the world is seen 
consistently through the eyes of the hero- 
ine, the clear, eager, inquiring eyes of a 
young girl. The mood of the book is, as 
it properly should be, a sustained allegro; 
yet, because Emma is a young girl, with 
quick temperamental changes, inevitable 
clouds and summer showers, and at the 
same time that glorious and imperishable 
resilience of youth, the occasional slow 
movement never endures but always 
quickens again promptly to the measure 
of the dominant movement. An impres- 
sionable and observant young person, or 
a highly cultured, philosophical, ana- 
lytic older person,—in either case, a 
mind highly sensitised and _ receptive 
of external conditions—is the medium 
through which our novelists, from 
Miss Austen to Henry James, have 
obtained the best results of what we may 
call the method of the circumscribed out- 
look. Imagine, for instance, the result, 
had the author of Emma made the mis- 
take of beholding her story through the 
unconsciously selfish eyes of old Mr. 
Woodhouse! In a certain sense, her task 
would have been vastly simplified; she 
would have barred out at once all con- 
trasts of light and shade, all fluctuations 
of mood. It would have been not merely 
Poor Miss Taylor, but Poor Mr. 
Knightly, Poor, Poor Emma, and the 
Sad Day on which they met, to the very 
end of the chapter. 

The volume which suggested the pres- 
ent discussion is Anthony Hope’s latest 
novel, The Great Miss 
Driver. Although 
among his more recent 
writings, the author of 
The Dolly Dialogues has 
done some rather serious and careful 
work, there is no exaggeration in saying 
that in literary technique and human in- 
terest and the various other qualities that 
go to make good fiction The Great Miss 
Driver is easily the biggest, best rounded, 
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and altogether worthiest story he has ever 
written, and yet, the first thing you are 
apt to think of is that the germ idea of 
the story goes straight back to the Dolly 
Dialogues; that in a superficial way, yes 
and perhaps in a deeper way, too, there is 
a certain rather absurd similarity be- 
tween them; just as though the author, 
having once made a pleasant little comedy 
out of a certain situation, had ever since 
been turning over in his mind the pos- 
sibility of using it in a bigger and more 
serious way, until eventually he evolved 
the present volume. Not that Jennie 
Driver, heiress to Breysgate Priory, 
bears any close resemblance to Lady 
Mickleham beyond the very feminine de- 
sire for conquest—any more than the 
Mr. Austin of the one story is a close 
relative of Mr. Carter in the other. The 
resemblance lies in this, that both stories 
are told in the first person by the man 
who in his secret heart loves the woman 
of whom he writes, but knows that be- 
cause he is poor, because he has the nat- 
ural instinct of an old bachelor, because, 
also, she has given her heart elsewhere he 
must remain content to look upon her 
joys and sorrows in the capacity of a 
friend, and not that of a lover. To this 
extent The Great Miss Driver may be de- 
fined as The Dolly Dialogues rendered in 
a different tempo. 

Yet, such a definition gives no hint of 
the strength, the variety, the vital interest 
of this story. In the character of Jennie 
Driver Mr. Hope has given us a woman 
whose ruling passion is to hold sway, to 
fascinate and bend to her will every one 
who comes within her sphere. And be- 
cause of this desire she can never bear to 
lose the allegiance of any man, no matter 
how mean and unworthy he has proved 
himself, and herein lies the source of her 
life’s tragedy. She was not content to be 
merely the richest woman in the county, 
to play the part of Lady Bountiful, and 
build memorials and endow institutions 
with fabulous sums; she wanted also to 
be a social leader with undisputed right to 
take precedence over all the other ladies 
of the community,—and this she could do 
if she married Lord Fillingford, whom 
she respected, and who badly needed her 
fortune; but not if she should marry 
Leonard Octon, big, brusque, rather 
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brutal, who was cut by the whole county, 
and whom she happened to love. It is 
a rather unique situation in fiction for a 
woman to be forced into publicly slight- 
ing the one man on earth that she cares 
for; still more unique for a woman who 
is pledged to marry one man to be se- 
cretly meeting the other man, and thus 
atoning for deliberately cutting him 
whenever they meet in public. And, 
surely, it was a rather audacious thing 
for Mr. Hope to attempt to make us feel 
that in spite of her double dealing Jennie 
Driver was a rather big and fine and 
splendid sort of woman; that she would 
have kept faith with Fillingford had he 
been big enough to trust her when ap- 
pearances were heavily against her; and 
that in defying convention and scandalis- 
ing the little world she lived in by flee- 
ing with Octon to Paris, she was doing 
the one big, brave, inevitable act. Yet, 
that is precisely what the author does 
succeed in making us feel; and when be- 
cause Fate intervened and wrecks the 
last chance of Jennie’s happiness through 
the death of Octon, we not only 
sympathise with her bitterness toward 
the narrow-minded social circle that 
had forced her lover into exile, but we 
also glory with her in the big, care- 
fully planned and altogether adequate 
revenge by which she forces the county 
to pay tardy homage to the name of 
Octon. 

Ganton and Co., by Arthur Jerome 
Eddy, is a story, so the subtitle defines 
it, “of Chicago commer- 
cial and social life.” We 
have had so many stories, 
both pleasant and un- 
pleasant, of Chicago life 
from the really careful work of Frank 
Norris, Will Payne and Robert Herrick 
down to the level of The Jungle, by Up- 
ton Sinclair, that a new writer in this 
field may justly be required to show some 
sterling qualities before we grant him 
freedom of the city. In Ganton and Co. 
one gets first of all a fairly vivid impres- 
sion of the vastness and complexity and 
tireless enterprise of a big Chicago pack- 
ing-house,—without the vivid clearness 
of The Memoirs of an American Citizen, 
on the one hand, and without the reek 
and slime of The Jungle, on the other. 
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Secondly, you get an impression that the 
social life of the city, the idle hours at 
clubs and teas and theatres, the vapid 
small-talk of men and women too rich 
and too idle for their own best good, is 
rendered not untruthfully yet without in- 
spiration. Nevertheless, the book holds 
you; and if it is your habit to study the 
why and wherefore of your likes or dis- 
likes in fiction you will realise that it is 
because in the person of old John Gan- 
ton, the despotic head of Ganton and Co., 
and the controlling force in the entire 
combination of Chicago packers, Mr. 
Eddy has created a character of uncom- 
mon strength, a character that you can- 
not readily forget, and that you accept 
with the same sympathetic understanding 
that in real life you grant to certain peo- 
ple of whom you cannot wholly approve, 
yet who dominate you by their rugged 
sincerity, their indomitable energy, their 
astounding power to succeed. Aside 
from John Ganton, the interest of this 
book collapses like a punctured tire; 
remove him from its pages, and who 
cares whether the older son, Will Ganton, 
with every chance to step into his father’s 
shoes, fritters away his time, his money 
and his expectations on cards, horses and 
the daughter of his father’s bitterest 
enemy? Who cares whether the younger 
son, John, of whom nothing was expected 
in a business way, succeeds from his 
place of exile in the London office in so 
developing the European end of the busi- 
ness that he practically doubles the annual 
exports of Ganton and Co.? But, be- 
cause the ponderous indomitable far-see- 
ing figure of old Ganton is never out of 
our sight for a moment, whether he is on 
the sceneor not ; because his mood controls 
at all time the mood of the book ; because 
in short the tempo of the story is so ad- 
mirably sustained from first to last,—be- 
cause of this the comings and goings of 
a little world of rather unimportant 
people becomes fraught with a rather 
vital interest; and at the end, we catch 
our breath with a sense of rather poig- 
nant relief, mingled with a little self-con- 
tempt at not having foreseen it, to find 
that old Ganton, non-committal though 
he was during life, had estimated to a 
hair’s breadth the relative ability of his 
two sons, 
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Another volume that affords an admir- 
able example of a well-sustained mood 

is A Lord of Lands, by 
. Ramsey Benson. In the 
stricter sense this book is 

no more a novel than 

Arthur Henry’s A House 
in the Woods or a kindred volume called 
The Fat of the Land, the name of whose 
author for the moment refuses to be re- 
membered. In short, Mr. Benson’s book 
is a fictional account of an experiment in 
social economics. It tells how a little 
colony of sixteen families of the working 
class, carpenters, truckmen, barbers, rail- 
road men and the like, who face the prob- 
lem of rearing large families on little 
more than twelve dollars a week, plan to 
become farmers in some healthful and 
fertile Western State, taking between 
them a square mile of land, dividing it by 
two roads that cross at right angles in 
the very centre and there building their 
sixteen houses in a compact little village. 
The book is a history of how this experi- 
ment works out ; how a railroad president 
is persuaded that it is to the railroad’s 
best interest to advance the money 
needed for the experiment; how the suc- 
cessive difficulties of the undertaking are 
one after another faced and overcome, 
and the colony at last gloriously estab- 
lished on a paying basis and free from 
debt. Of the value of the book as a con- 
tribution to economics this is not the 
place to speak. Its interest as fiction lies 
in the sustained note of simplicity, in the 
fact that it is ostensibly told in the first 
person by a workingman, an Irish brake- 
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‘man, who never rises above a certain 


honest and rather primitive outlook on 
life, and who tells his story with some- 
thing of the grave importance that char- 
acterises the narrator of The Swiss 
Family Robinson. 

The Quest Eternal, by Will Lillibridge, 
has, on the whole, very much the same 
qualities and faults of 
the same author’s earlier 
volumes, Where _ the 
Trail Divides and The 
Dissolving Circle. In all 
his work there is the same ability to 
draw strong, deep-coloured, often tragic 
pictures with a few sure bold strokes; 
to make you see unmistakably the com- 
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plex, human motives behind some single 
swift act. On the other hand, his structure 
of plot is usually somewhat loose ; he does 
not seem to have found the one inevitable 
moment at which to begin his story; he 
seems to have a preference for dragging 
it out through the lives of two if not 
more generations. The Quest Eternal is 
in this respect no exception. It opens 
with a prologue, which, taken by itself, 
is one of the best things he ever wrote. 
It shows two young doctors in an operat- 
ing room, their patient on the table slowly 
passing under the influence of ether; the 
patient’s family waiting in the outer office 
in an agony of suspense. The patient as 
it happens dies from the effects of the 
ether before the operation has been even 
attempted. It is one of those unforeseen 
accidents in which no one is to blame; 
but one of the doctors loses his nerve and 
takes refuge in flight, leaving the other 
to face the consequences, which, as it 
happens, turn out to be ten years in 
state’s prison. The theme of the novel 
itself is the effect of that unjust impris- 
onment upon the character of the man 
himself and of the son who comes after 
him,—the man whose nature is so warped 
that he ends life a murderer and a sui- 
cide; the boy who is handicapped at the 
very outset of The Quest Eternal for hap- 
piness, by being both a pauper and a 
cripple. Scarcely a cheerful book, one 
would infer; and yet, taken as a whole, 
it preaches a sane and wholesome opti- 
mism. And this, in a measure, suggests 
the technical shortcoming of the book— 
namely, that its mood is not sufficiently 
sustained ; the author has yet something 
to learn regarding the law of tempo in fic- 
tion. 

One of the chief reasons why the 
reciprocal arts of dramatising novels and 
novelising dramas often 
fail to achieve the hoped- 
for results, is that in 
transferring a story from 
novel to stage, or vice- 
versa, there has been a fatal change in 
tempo. Ina novel for instance the whole 
action may have been seen through the 
character of a single actor, as in Ganton 
and Co., which we have just discussed; 
transferred to the footlights, the other 
personages ‘in the story are no longer 
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seen through the eyes of that one charac- 
ter; we see them face to face, we must 
accept them not at his valuation, but at 
our own; the whole mood of the story 
is altered probably at a fatal cost. In the 
same way a play which on the stage is 
frankly melodrama—that is to say, a 
story that depends for its interest on the 
thrilling things that men and women do, 
and not on the secret thoughts and feel- 
ings which lie behind their deeds—may 
become when shifted into fiction not 
melodrama at all, but a conscientious at- 
tempt at realism, with the chances largely 
against the attempt proving successful. 
In fact, the chances against a novelised 
drama being anything more than a piece 
of clumsy carpentry, makes it distinctly 
worth while to say a few words in praise 
of Strongheart, the story which Frederick 
R. Burton has constructed on the frame- 
work of Mr. De Mille’s play by the 
same name. The plot of Strongheart is 
too well known to the general public to 
require repetition here. The idea of a 
full-blooded Indian youth coming to a 
big Eastern university, introducing his 
picturesque personality, his strange primi- 
tive outlook upon life, his curious speech 
and still more curious songs, into the 
social circles of a white man’s city, his 
winning the loyal friendship of many 
men and the sincere love of one woman 
—all this is and must be frank melo- 
drama. The danger in converting it into 
a novel was that it would be turned into 
one of those mongrel productions of 
which we have had far too many already. 
What saved Strongheart was the fact 
that Mr. Burton happened to possess a 
certain special knowledge. He under- 
stands the life, the speech, the manners 
of thought of the Ojibway Indians to a 
degree second only to his knowledge of 
white men; and using this knowledge, he 
has so changed the character of the orig- 
inal story of Strongheart that he has, to 
all intents and purposes, written an orig- 
inal book. He takes us into the heart of 
the woods and makes us share the life 
of the Indians for months at a time. 
There is no question in our minds as 
we read that these are the real, genu- 
ine American red-skins, that this is the 
way they think and speak and act,—and 
then all of a sudden we run up against 











some incident which probably gained a 
fine melodramatic effect upon the stage, 
but which, seen in the light of Mr. Bur- 
ton’s truthful picturing, suddenly strikes 
us as palpably false, the one thing which 
the real Indian, Mr. Burton’s Indian, 
could not, and would not have done. To 
this extent, here and there, the underly- 
ing scaffolding of the play protrudes; but 
that after all is not a serious blemish in 
a book which depends for its charm on 
qualities which do not exist in the play 
at all_—a sense of the freedom of wide 
spaces, the glint of sunlight filtering 
through leaves, the deep silence of ancient 
woods, the primitive, untrammelled life 
of a people who, if they have much 
to learn from the white man, still have 
some things which they may teach in re- 
turn. 

A Woman at Bay, translated by Maria 
H. Lansdale from the Italian of Sibilla 
Aleramo, is so morbidly 
overdrawn that it is diffi- 
cult to understand why it 
should have run serially in 
Italy’s leading magazine, 
provoked wide discussion, and been trans- 
lated into no less than six other lan- 
guages. The chief fault of the book is 
not merely that it is a purpose novel, but 
that it flaunts its purpose rampantly on 
every page. In her desire to show the 
evil of Italy’s strict laws regarding di- 
vorce, and the wretchedness whick may 
be the part of a woman bound inexorably 
to a man she hates, the author has drawn 
a picture so sombre, so painful, so unre- 
lieved by a single ray of hope, that its 
effect palls upon the reader;-we end by 
saying, This is an exceptional case, it 
proves nothing; Fate evidently had a 
grudge against this particular woman; 
with a dissolute, worthless father and a 
demented mother, and she herself ruined 
when little more than a child, she can 
hardly hold the divorce laws responsible 
for the wreck of her life—the blame in 
a large measure reaches back through ten 
generations of her ancestors. Of course, 
we do get here a haunting picture of a 
woman bound to a man who is physically, 
socially and mentally her inferior, who 
beats her and drinks to excess and is no- 
toriously unfaithful——the unsavoury de- 
tails being given with quite superfluous 
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abundance. But such exaggeration de- 
feats itself; it lies too far outside our 
experience of life to come home strongly 
to us. The effect is that of a musician 
dwelling endlessly upon a single note, un- 
til you lose all feeling of its musical value 
and retain only a growing sense of dis- 

comfort. : 
The Forbidden Boundary, by B. L. 
Putnam Weale, is a collection of short 
stories of life in China 


“The and Japan, told with a 
Forbidden sheer power of graphic 
Boundary” narrative, a sense of col- 


our values in the Orient, 
that holds you with its suggestion of 
something strange and mysterious and 
evil. There is, for instance, “Drugs and 
the Man,” a typical story of a wretched 
old Chinaman, who has beggared himself 
through his addiction to opium, and in his 
mad craving for the drug is driven to at- 
tempt to steal it,—only to be discovered 
and flung unceremoniously through the 
window to his death. The opium den, 
with its wretched inmates, its reek of stale 
fumes, its hint of nameless crimes, is a 
picture that refuses to be forgotten. So, 
too, “The Fever Bed,” which tells how a 
white man made the mistake of marrying 
a Hakka girl, and how the Hakka girl, 
fearing that he means to leave her, de- 
cides by a curious logic to kill him, is 
a tale that leaves a haunting sense of 
having been permitted for a moment to 
look on the hideousness of certain phases 
of life in the Orient, in all its nakedness. 
The longest story in the collection is 
“The Adventurous Frenchman,” which 
in a tone of light irony traces the career 
of a contrabandist, engaged in smuggling 
supplies through to the Russian army in 
Manchuria, throughout the war with 
Japan. Although the adventurous French- 
man of the title chooses to mock at his 
own sufferings and disasters, the pic- 
tures of carnage and pillage are very 
grim indeed,—all the more so by con- 
trast with the nonchalant, devil-may-care 
tone of the narrator. Altogether this 
group of short stories introduces us to a 
story-teller who is already well known as 
the author of serious studies of the Far 
East, and whose future essays in fiction 
deserve to be carefully watched. 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 
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In Two Parts—Part I 


=a GLANCE at the book- 

req shelves of the publishers 

7/e4 shows that the small boy 

sand girl have not been 

= neglected. As the holi- 

Ry lay season approaches, 

i the author and publisher 

Ee in Sai ‘the child’s interest in Santa 
Claus, and this year, in order that the 
children may renew the acquaintance of 
their patron saint, the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company has brought out the 
volume entitled Santa Claus and All 
About Him. Here they learn much about 
the way in which the old 
fellow carries on his 
world-wide work and the 
illustrations throw light 
on some of the many 
mysteries connected with the prepara- 
tions for his Christmas eve trip. An- 
other volume on this subject, intended to 
instil in the hearts of the young the real 
Christmas spirit, is Tommy Trot’s Visit 
to Santa Claus. Tommy Trot, a spoiled 
and petted boy, makes the acquaintance 
of a little fellow in the street who owns a 
sled and a dog, and together they go on a 
wonderful trip to the dwelling place of 
St. Nicholas. They go through his 
workshops and carry away with them 
gifts for other boys who have been less 
fortunate than themselves. This is one 


The 
Little 
Folk 


of the volumes from the Scribner press. 
In the same spirit comes a volume from 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers, Christmas 
Every Day, which isa story told toa child. 
Among the other good things from the 
same press are The Hole Book, Peter 
Newell’s surprise for the children. this 


fall; Little Ned Happy and Flora— 
Flora is a real little girl, but Ned Happy 
is only her imaginary playmate; and 
Wee Winkles at the Mountains, where 
she has a summer of good fun. Messrs. 
Dana Estes and Company have just is- 
sued A Loyal Little Subject, which is a 
tale of St. Nicholas week in Holland, 


Messrs. Laird and Lee contribute two 
books of coloured pictures and rhymes, 
one Freddie and Santa Claus in Circus 
Land and the other The Little Masquera- 
ders. Those who have been the recipi- 
ents of the recent numbers of St. Nicho- 
las know Miss Carolyn Wells and her 
“Happychaps,” and will welcome the 
volume called The Happychaps, which 
comes from the Century press. The 
verses by Miss Wells and the many 
illustrations by Harrison Cady tell all 
about the doings and sayings of these 
quaint and funny people, “so tiny they 
can hold their merry madcap pranks 
in the hollow of one’s hand without ever 
treading on one’s cuff.” The Century 
Company also adds a volume by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, The Spring 
Cleaning (As Told by Queen Cross- 
patch). This is a new “Queen Silver- 
Bell” story. Two books of verse come 
from the Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
Fresh Posies and The Book of the Little 
Past. Another book of poetry is entitled 
Treasury of Verse for Little Children, 
and is from the press of Messrs. Thomas 
Y. Crowell and Company. For this 
selections have been made from the work, 
of many authors, including Eugene Field, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Bayard Taylor, 
Robert Louis Stevenson and Lewis Car- 
roll. Other volumes for the little folk 
are Story Book Friends, published by 
Messrs. Little, Brown and Company; Jn 
Peanut Land, consisting of verses and 
pictures, published by Messrs. R. F. 
Fenno and Company; Told in a Little 
Boy’s Pocket, from the press of Messrs. 
Moffat, Yard and Company, in which the 
marble, the rusty nail, the piece of string, 
etc., etc., all tell the story of their own 
lives; and a book from Messrs. Paul 
Elder and Company, which contains two 
stories told in the form of parables, “The 
Tittle Brown Hen Hears the Song of the 
Nightingale” and “The Golden Harvest.” 
The children’s books are all made attrac- 
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tive by their many illustrations both in 
colour and in black and white. 

Messrs. T. Y. Crowell and Company 
have recently brought out three volumes 

which come under this 
In the Realm of head. The Fire Fly's 
Myths and Lovers and Other Fairy 
Traditions Tales of Old Japan 

is a volume of Orien- 
tal mystery and magic. Old Man Coyote 
contains a series of funny stories, the 
hero of which is Old Man Coyote, who 
in Indian mythology was a wonderful 
creature, half god, half animal, con- 
stantly confusing his identities and there- 
by being involved in many foolish 
scrapes. The stories are written by 
Clara Kern Bayliss and very amusingly 
illustrated by E. Warde Blaisdell. 
Stories of Persian Heroes is a collection 
of tales based upon the Persian book of 
the kings called the Shah-Nameh. 
They deal principally with the hero, 
Rostum, and his warriors and foes. Paul 
de Musset’s tale, Mr. Wind and Madam 
Rain, founded on old Breton folk-lore, 
has been translated for the children by 
Emily Makepeace, and is published by 
Messrs. Harper and Brothers. The 
Houghton, Mifflin Company offer a book 
of Oriental fables, The Tortoise and the 
Geese. They are the fables of the old 
Indian sage, Bidpai, retold for the chil- 
dren of to-day. The Flaming Sword and 
Other Legends of the Earth and Sky, 
published by Messrs. A. C. McClurg and 
Company, is made up of fairy tales in 
which have been embodied all the beauti- 
ful things of the universe, the stars, the 
birds, the flowers, etc. The Rescue of 
the Princess Winsome, brought out by 
Messrs. L. C. Page and Company, de- 
scribed as “a fairy play for old and 
young,” is by Annie Fellowes Johnston 
and the fifth volume in the Johnston 
Jewel Series. 

No doubt there is an overabundance of 
juvenile books and no doubt it would be 
better to restore some of 
the old dusty volumes— 
crowded out by the new- 
comers—to their accus- 
tomed places. But, as 
in the world of adult literature, so 
in the juvenile, the cry heard above 
all others is for something new. In 
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response to this call each year comes 
a host of new friends almost too 
numerous for mention. To this endless 
chain Messrs. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany contribute a few volumes which 
will endear themselves to the vigorous 
youth: Butt Chandler, Freshman, as the 
title would imply, is a story dealing with 
schoolboy life, the chief interest in which 
is centred in the athletic sports. Another 
is Williams of West Point, by Hugh S. 
Johnson, a lieutenant in the United 
States Army. This portrays the life of the 
cadets at West Point under the old code. 
The Forest Runners is a story of the 
great war trail in early Kentucky, and 
relates the further adventures of the two 
boys in Joseph A. Altsheler’s volume 
which appeared last year, The Young 
Trailers. From the Century press 
comes Three Years Behind the Guns, 
described as “the true chronicles of a 
‘diddy-box.’” The hero is a lad who 
left his home in San Francisco and en- 
listed in the navy. He crossed the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the Olympia and shared 
in the battle of Manila Bay on the flag- 
ship with Admiral Dewey. Also, Fa- 
mous Indian Chiefs I Have Known, by 
Major-General O. O. Howard, U. S. A., 
who tells here of his adventures v4 ex- 
periences, both in war and peace, during 
his many years of work among these In- 
dian braves; and Harry's Island, by 
Ralph Henry Barbour, which is a story 
the boys and girls have been reading in 
St. Nicholas. It tells of the fun and ad- 
ventures Tom, Dick, Harriet and Roy 
have one summer while camping on an 
island in the Hudson River. These are 
the same lively children who appeared in 
The Crimson Sweater. The Minute 
Boys of Long Island; by James Otis, 
author of Minute Boys of South Carolina 
and Minute Boys of the Green Moun- 
tains, is published by Messrs. Dana 
Estes and Company. It is a story of 
New York in 1776, and tells of some of 
the important and exciting events of the 
Revolution. Mr. Crittenden Marriott, 
with the purpose of bringing to the mind 
of the young American a realisation of 
the work in which the Government en- 
gages in behalf of the people, has written 
a book, Uncle Sam’s Business, which 
tells how he meets the demands of the 
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people not only in the realm of politics, 
but in the general activities which lend 
to their comfort and convenience. This 
is from the press of Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers. From the same house is a 
story of out-door life for boys. The Kid- 
napped Campers is about two little boys 
who are carried off into the woods, where 
they learn to fish and hunt, and are ini- 
tiated into all the joys of camp life. 
Messrs. Henry Holt and Company have 
issued The Adopting of Rosa Marie, by 
Mrs. Carroll W. Rankin. This is a se- 
quel to Dandelion Cottage and is con- 
cerned chiefly with the fortunes of a little 
Indian papoose. Also Roy and Ray in 
Canada. ‘These are the jolly twins that 
Mary Wright Plummer wrote about last 
year while they were travelling through 
Mexico. They are just as keen this year 
about learning all they can in regard to 
the history of Canada and the manners 
and customs of its people. The book is 
illustrated with many photographs and a 
map. Among the books of history and 
adventure which the Houghton, Mifflin 
Company has added to their juvenile list 
this fall are Letters from Colonial Chil- 
dren, purporting to be letters from chil- 
dren in Plymouth, Quebec, New York, 
Jamestown and other American colonies, 
and showing the pioneer life as it would 
have appeared to the child of that day; 
a Revolutionary story from Everett T. 
Tomlinson, entitled Mad Anthony's 
Young Scout, the scene of which is laid 
in Philadelphia, Valley Forge, and the 
surrounding country in the winter of 
1777-78; The Story of a Wireless Tele- 
graph Boy, the hero of which is Alexis, 
a Russian boy, who is obliged to leave his 
native land with his father and physics 
teacher after the discovery of their revo- 
lutionary plotting carried on by wireless 
telegraphy ; and The New Boy, which is 
written by Arthur Stanwood Pier, author 
of Harding of St. Timothy’s and Boys 
of St. Timothy's, and the hero of which 
is a boy from the West, who goes to St. 
Timothy’s School, where he comes to the 
front in athletics and gains the friendship 
of the other boys and the approval of his 
teachers. From the house of Messrs. 
George W. Jacobs and Company we have 
Black Bruin, by Charles Copeland. This 
is the biography of a bear. In his vol- 
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ume under the title Daniel Boone, Back- 
woodsman, Forbes Lindsay writes an - 
historical narrative woven around 
the life and adventures of the sturdy 
pioneer. The book is published by the 
. B. Lippincott Company. Messrs. 
Little, Brown and Company have 
brought out this year, as usual, a num- 
ber of new juveniles, among which are 
Sidney at College, which is the fourth 
volume in Mrs. Anna Chapin Ray’s 
series of Sidney Books and which shows 
Sidney Stayre enjoying life as a fresh- 
man at Smith College, where she and her 
friends form a group of young people 
such as girls love to read about; The 
Wide Awake Girls, the first volume in a 
series of that name by Katherine Ruth 
Ellis, giving accounts of schoolgirl life 
in Germany and telling something of a 
girl’s experiences in a Western prepara- 
tory school; Princess Wisla, the story of 
the adventures of Peggy Piper, daughter 
of a Maine ship-builder, who accidentally 
falls into the river and is rescued by an 
old Indian squaw; and Rover, the Farm 
Dog, which is the story of two children 
on a farm whose good comrade is their 
grandmother, who reads to them in the 
evenings about the adventures of the 
Bark and Whine Club, to which society 
belong dogs from France, Germany, 
Englandand Alaska. The Lothrop, Leeand 
Shepard Company have added to their 
long list of juveniles two books of special 
interest to the boys and two others which 
will appeal to girls. All Among the 
Loggers is the story of Norman Carver’s 
winter in a lumber camp. His father 
feels that a taste of the practical side of 
life will do more for him than getting 
into scrapes at school, and therefore sends 
him to Maine for the winter to work as 
clerk with the lumber company in which 
he is interested. The other book for the 
boys is entitled Four Boys on the Missis- 
sippi, by Everett T. Tomlinson, and is 
the third volume in Our Own Land 
Series. The four boys in this volume 
are the same that their admirers followed 
in the previous volumes on their South- 
ern tour and on their trip through the 
Yellowstone Park. It tells where they 
went, what they did and what they saw. 
The two girls’ books are The Browns at 
Mt. Hermon, by Pansy, a California 
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story, the principal character in which is 
a wealthy young lady who through a 
mistake caused by her not uncommon 
name of “Mary Brown” accepts for the 
summer a position intended for one in a 
different station of life. Here she is 
able to do a great deal for others, and her 
conclusion is that it has been in many 
ways the best and most profitable sum- 
mer she has known; and Brave Little 
Peggy, a new volume in the Brick House 
Series, by Marie Rhoades, telling of 
Peggy’s life after she leaves California 
and goes to New Jersey to live with a 
brother and sister whom she has not 
known since her early childhood. A new 
juvenile which will receive a ready wel- 
come is Uncle Tom Andy Bill, by Charles 
Major. Here the quaint and lovable old 
man, Uncle Tom Andy Bill, tells many 
tales of adventure dealing principally 
with bears and Indian treasure. James 
Morgan, the author of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the Boy and the Man, has now writ- 
ten Abraham Lincoln, the Boy and the 
Man. He tells a story, simple and 
straightforward—one that will interest 
and inspire the young American reader 
—of the life and character of Abraham 
Lincoln. The volume has some unfamil- 
iar portraits of Lincoln and views of 
scenes associated with his life. In Red 
Cap Adventures S. R. Crockett has writ- 
ten another series of Red Cap Tales for 
which he has selected portions of the 
Waverley Novels and retold them in a 
plain simple manner, which will be sure 
to hold his young readers. These three 
volumes are from the Macmillan press. 
The first in a series of three volumes 
contemplated by the McClure Company 
and dealing with the experiences of two 
boys who catch the spirit of the day and 
join in the mad rush to California in the 
days of ’49, when gold was discovered in 
that State, is The Boy Forty-Niners. 
This book tells how they travelled down 
the Ohio River, up the Mississippi and 
the Missouri, and then across the deserts 
and the mountains in a prairie-schooner 
until they came in sight of the gold fields, 
toward which they had been working 
their way. In their juvenile department 
Messrs. A: C. McClurg and Company of- 
fer a story by Marguerite Bouvet, which 
will be of special interest to girls. 
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Clotilde is about a little French girl and 
her life in the gay capital of the Old 
Louisiana province. Also four histori- 
cal romances translated from the German 
by George P. Upton and included in their 
series of Life Stories for Young People. 
These additions for 1908 are Marie An- 
toinette’s Youth, by Heinrich von Lenk; 
The Duke of Brittany, by Henriette 
Jeaurenaud; Arnold of Winkelried, by 
Gustav Hocker, and Undine, by Baron 
de la Motte Fouque. Charles H. L. 
Johnston in his new book for boys, Fa- 
mous Cavalry Leaders, goes back to the 
time of Attila the Hun and of Genghis 
Khan, the Tartan chieftain, and tells of 
the lives of the heroes who were leaders 
of cavalry down through the days of bat- 
tle to our own generals of the Revolu- 
tion. This is published by Messrs. L. C. 
Page and Company. From the same 
house comes Jack Lorimer’s Holidays, 
or Millvale High School, in which Jack 
Lorimer, the hero of this volume as well 
as of the previous books of the series, 
and his friends spend a jolly summer in 
camp. Among other books for young peo- 
ple brought out by Messrs. L. C. Page and 
Company are Jack Harvey's Adventures, 
the scenes of which are laid on the shores . 
of the Chesapeake Bay and which deals 
with the oyster pirates of that section, 
some of whom kidnap Jack Harvey, 
who is later rescued by his friends; 
Carlota, by Frances Margaret Fox, a 
story of the old San Gabriel Mission in 
the days of the Spanish pioneer before 
California was a part of the United 
States; and The Christmas-Makers’ 
Club, by Edith A. Sawyer, telling of the 
adventures of three young girls and their 
friends and how they learn the art of 
bringing good cheer to others. From 
the press of the Fleming H. Revell 
Company we have Jan and Teckle, by 
Charles Lee Bryson, which is all about 
the lives of two little field mice. The Vir 
Publishing Company issue a volume en- 
titled Talks to the King’s Children, by 
Dr. Sylvanus Stall. This is the second 
series of “Object Sermons to Children.” 

For the young people whose interest in 
life carries them beyond their own coun- 
try there are books which give them peeps 
into foreign countries, telling them some- 
thing of their history, and their inhabi- 
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tants. Among the new books of this 
character are Journeys of the . Kit-Cat 
Club, published by Messrs. D. Appleton 
and Company. The Kit-Cat Club is 
made up of four boys 
who are members of a 
military school. Through 
the kindness and gener- 
osity of the father of 
one of the boys, the four, under the 
guardianship of the Major, who is at the 
head of the school, leave Néw York on a 
tour of indefinite length. It is to be a 
trip of pleasure and study combined and 
the Major sees to it that the boys learn 
much of the history of the country while 
travelling through England. Then there 
is the Little Cousin Series, to which 
three new volumes have been added, 
making thirty-seven in all. These are 
entitled Our Little Egyptian Cousin, 
Our Little Grecian Cousin and Our 
Little Australian Cousin. ‘The authors 
tell of the daily life of the little cousins, 
how they dress, all about their work and 
play, and describe the quaint customs of 
their people. The series is published by 
Messrs. L. C. Page and Company. 

Of the books of pleasure and instruc- 
_ tion which reappear at intervals, though 
in new attire, there are 
not a few. Each season 
contributes a new and at- 
tractive edition of the fa- 
mous Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland. The volume this year is 
illustrated by Millicent Sowerby and is 
published by Messrs. Duffield and Com- 
pany, who have also been preparing a 
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series of what is known as the Lamb 
Shakespeare for the Young. The latest 
addition to this is Cymbeline. Miss Helen 
Stratton has illustrated the volumes thus 
far issued with scenes from the plays, and 
songs from the plays have been set to 
music by T. Maskell Hardy. Refusing 
to be crowded out by the host of new ju- 
veniles, the Spinning Wheel Series, by 
Louisa M. Alcott, appears in a new illus- 
tratededition. This series includes four vol- 
umes, The Spinning Wheel Stories; Sil- 
ver Pitchers, Proverb Stories and A 
Garland for Girls, which find their place 
in the announcement list of Messrs. 
Little, Brown and Company. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company present 
The Child’s Rip Van Winkle, adapted 
from Washington Irving. This is hu- 
morously illustrated by Maria Kirk. 
The Houghton, Mifflin Company has pre- 
pared a volume called The Children’s 
Longfellow, which is illustrated in colour 
by popular artists. Tlie selection com- 
prises about eighty poems, all of which 
have been printed in their entirety with 
the exception of “Evangeline,” ‘“Hia- 
watha” and “Miles Standish,” and in 
these cases one or two complete divisions 
have been selected from each. The Mac- 
millan Company has brought out The 
Pinafore Picture Book, telling the story 
of Sir W. S. Gilbert’s famous libretto 
“H. M. S. Pinafore.” The illustrations 
are in colour by Alice B. Woodward. 
The same company issue The Aineid for 
Boys and Girls, told from Virgil in sim- 
ple language by the Rev. Alfred J. 
Church, M.A. K. L. M. 
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in the pages of the literary magazines 
and quoted with bitterness of spirit 
whenever a publisher tries to convince 
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the world that the book he is about to 
bring out is the work of that Mrs. Har- 
ris of literature, the poet of the future. 
Without detracting in the least from 
the merits of the men and women who 
nowadays write really good verses, there 
is no doubt that Mr. Bryce was right. 
Swinburne is now a man of over seventy 
years of age, and with him will pass the 
last of those poets who have made the 
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age of Victoria glorious. Writers of 
good verse there are left, but let us ac- 
cept the fact. that this is a mechanical 
and commercial age, and not seek to re- 
place Tennyson and Lowell by writers 
plainly unworthy to untie their shoe- 
latchets. 

There is no need to speak disparag- 
ingly of the minor poet. Some of the 
best known and most beautiful of Eng- 
lish poetry is his work. Blanco White’s 
sonnet “Night,” which was pronounced 
by Coleridge “the finest and most 
grandly conceived sonnet in our 
language,” was the work of a man who 
did absolutely nothing else of any impor- 
tance. The widespread popularity of 
“The Burial of Sir John Moore” is only 
equalled by the obscurity surrounding 
the other poems of Charles Wolfe, while 
in our own country that clever satire, 
“Nothing to Wear,” and that delight of 
children, “The Visit of St. Nicholas,” 
are all that survive of the work of Wil- 
liam Allen Butler and Clement Moore. 
F. W. Bourdillon has published more 
than one book of verse, but it is by his 
exquisite “The Night Hath a Thousand 
Eyes” that he will be remembered; Mrs. 
Barbauld was a fairly prolific writer both 
of prose and verse, but she is known to 
most readers only by her “Life, I Know 
Not What Thou Art”; and James AI- 
drich’s touching little poem, “The Death 
Bed,” considered by many as more beau- 
tiful than Hood’s lines on the same sub- 
ject, is all that we have from his pen. 

These are but a few of the writers 
who have lived by reason of one poem; 
of those who strike a lesser note, but yet 
clearly and distinctly, there are several, 
both in this country and in England. 
Henry Newbold, in his “Admirals All,” 
has taken for his theme the expansion of 
England, from the days of Raleigh and 
Drake down to the present occupation of 
India, and his is a dull soul who can 
read “He Fell Among Thieves” without 
being thrilled through and_ through. 
W. E. Henley is another poet charac- 
teristic of his day and generation. His 
set of realistic verses called “In Hospi- 
tal” are rather a shock to those who be- 
lieve that poetry should treat of the beau- 
tiful rather than the ghastly. His best- 
known poem, that beginning 
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Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


strikes many of us as a piece of spiritual 
buncombe, but much may be forgiven a 
man who can write such lines as those 
which end the poem entitled “Margaritz 
Scrori.” 

So be my passing! 

My task accomplish’d and the long day done, 
My wages taken, and in my heart 

Some late lark singing, 

Let me be gather’d to the quiet west, 

The sundown splendid and serene, 

Death. 


There is Adelaide Procter, whose 
poems breathe the spirit and devotion of 
the Roman Catholic Church, forming a 
complete antithesis to the hopeless creed 
of Henley; Scotland gives us Stevenson, 
who struck a new and original note in 
his Child's Garden of Verses, and from 
Ireland comes Moira O'Neill, who, chief 
among many who sing of humble things, 
has given us such lovely verses as “Cor- 
rymeela,” the Irish reaper’s irrepressible 
cry for his home, verses which have the 
true Celtic blend of pathos and sim- 
plicity : 

The people that’s in England is richer nor 
the Jews, 

There’s not the smallest young gossoon but 
thravels in his shoes! 

I'd give the pipe between me teeth to see a 
barefut child, 

Och! Corrymeela and the low south wind. 


In our own country we have had Celia 
Thaxter, whose verses are pervaded by 
the salt spray of the Atlantic; H. C. Bun- 
ner, with his delicacy of touch and real 
poetic feeling; the Misses Duer, whose 
book published ten years ago, and con- 
taining some really beautiful verses, 
never obtained the recognition it merited, 
and Emily Dickinson, that New England 
recluse, who, seldom crossing her own 
door-sill, was yet gifted with the insight 
into life which enabled her to write such 
verses as these: 


Presentiment is that long shadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down; 

The notice to the startled grass 

That darkness is about to pass. 
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Poetry has been defined as the best 
thoughts expressed in the best language. 
Without insisting that all verse should 
fulfil such requirements it still does not 
seem too much to ask that a poem should 
contain a distinct idea, clearly expressed 
in language conforming to certain rules 
of rhyme and metre. Perhaps the dif- 
ference between these two standards 
marks the difference between poetry and 
verse, and was at the bottom of Miss Al- 
cott’s advice to young writers that they 
should stick to prose, because there is 
only about one poet in a century, and 
verses are so easy to do. 

Granted this distinction between 
poetry.and verse, let us acknowledge that 
there is little of the former offered to 
readers nowadays, but that we are by no 
means bereft of the latter. For concise- 
ness of expression, combined with beauty 
of idea, Father Tabb’s poems are models. 
Seldom reaching twenty-four lines in 
length, and oftener containing only four, 
the shortest of them has its idea as 
closely packed into those few lines as an 
egg in its shell, a lesson to those writers 
whose work is with verbiage clad and to 
whom a large vocabulary is synonymous 
with a wealth of ideas. As is natural, 
considering his profession, Father Tabb’s 
verses are mostly religious or ethical in 
subject, but this restraint may also be 
commended to those who consider pas- 
sion the only subject for poetry. What 
could be more perfect in its way than 
Father Tabb’s lines on Father Damien? 


O God, the cleanest offering 
Of tainted earth below, 

Unblushing to Thy feet we bring— 
“A leper white as snow!” 


A most confusing theory has been ad- 
vanced to account for the present scarc- 
ity of real poets, which converts the 
whole question into one of supply and 
demand. There is no real demand for 
good poetry, consequently none is pro- 
duced. This is no doubt a prosaic and 
inartistic age, but it is reassuring to re- 
member the instant and enthusiastic ap- 
preciation that greeted two of the finest 
of modern lyrics, “The Recessional” and 
“Crossing the Bar.” It is more than ten 
years since the last of those two poems 
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was written, and no such enthusiasm has 
been elicited by any of those productions 
that from time to time have been 
heralded as the work of the great com- 
ing poet. 

Why this undue agitation (mostly on 
the part of publishers to be sure) lest we 
should miss that personage? Why must 
we be ever on the watch for him? Does 
any one really think it would be possible 
for the work of a great poet to pass un- 
noticed and perish from the earth? 
Nothing really good is lost, though its 
recognition may be delayed, and there 
need be no apprehension that the new 
poet, when he comes, will eat his heart 
out, an unrecognised, unappreciated 
genius. 

And in the meantime, what are pub- 
lishers and editors offering us to keep 
alive our taste for poetry until Shiloh 
come? The most ambitious of the mod- 
ern verse-writers are those to whom the 
word minor applies to the quality, rather 
than to the quantity of their work. Not 
for them the concentration of writers like 
Father Tabb. Their labours take rather 
the form of poems in eight books, gen- 
erally on some ponderous subject such 
as “The Indian Maiden,” “Iphigenia,” 
or “Sebastopol.” These epics often con- 
tain some fine lines, are correct in rhyme 
and metre, and are full of noble senti- 
ments, but are entirely devoid of that 
glow of imagination which alone can ren- 
der such long poems readable. They are 
often written by men of science, who un- 
dertake them as a relaxation in their 
leisure hours, a sort of literary tour de 
force. Their names upon the title-page 
ensure them a respectful word in the 
literary reviews, but even the most in- 
veterate readers hardly have the courage 
to begin these poems or the perseverance 
to finish them. 

Not unlike this epic school in point of 
length are the writers who mistake flu- 
ency for inspiration and with whom ver- 
bosity takes the place of ideas. They 
generally have some skill in the use of 
words, are fertile in the invention of ad- 
jectives, and their work is often per- 
vaded by a certain ardour and “go” that 
frequently imposes upon the youthful 
poetry lover and leads him to believe 
that here is the real thing. But the more 
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experienced reader is not dazzled by the 
descriptions of purple twilight, golden 
dawn, or pulsing noon. He remembers 
having met those, or similar phrases be- 
fore, and he recognises the fact that the 
poem, stripped of its really effective ad- 
jectives, has little besides, no central 
idea. 

Often the writer, doubting perhaps the 
efficacy of fine writing alone to excite in- 
terest, unites it with a fierce eroticism, 
which he calls passion, confident that if 
he is sufficiently indecent some notice 
will be taken of him, and in order to 
clinch the matter, occasionally writes a 
“foreword” in which. he announces that 
he has modelled his style upon some clas- 
sic like Tasso (always a foreign writer), 
claims superiority over such cold and 
passionless poets as Milton and Spencer, 
and may even end by asserting that 
Judas Iscariot is the most commendable 
character in that beautiful idyl, the New 
Testament, and the one whose example 
is most worthy to be followed. Ancient 
as is this device, it generally succeeds. 
An indignant public hastens to denounce 
the poet in the newspapers, some go so 
far as to ask for his book at the library, 
he is invited to read selections from his 
forthcoming epic at a gathering of ad- 
vanced souls, and he achieves by his im- 
pudence a short-lived notoriety which 
would never have been granted to his 
merit. 

What may be called magazine poetry is 
fast becoming a species by itself. The 
requisites of a successful editor do not 
include a sound judgment of poetry, and 
this may account for the terrible stuff 
that can be found in almost-every issue 
of otherwise excellent periodicals. These 
verses teem with every imaginable fault, 
the slenderest and most unpoetical of 
ideas being expressed in lines whose 
rhythm defies scanning and whose at- 
tempts at rhyme are an offence to both 
eye and ear. 

In a recent literary paper a correspon- 
dent utters a plaintive note upon this 
subject. He has been deluded into read- 
ing a short poem in one of the magazines, 
only to find that its central idea is that 
apple-trees bloom in summer, and that 
this piece of horticultural misinformation 
has been conveyed to the public through 


the medium of such halting rhymes as 
“summer and rumour,” “heaven and 
even,” etc. His condemnation is none 
too strong. What can be said of a poem 
which appeared not long ago in one of 
our best magazines and of which this is 
the first verse? 


They woke me Sunday, and I looked 
Out of my bed to sce; 

And then the way I felt rebuked 
Suggested this to me. 

It is hard to imagine anything more 
inelegant than the third line, or more 
banal than this entire verse. Further 
study of the poem reveals the author’s 
purpose to point out the fact that many 
excellent people do not go to church, and 
that much good is wrought by those who 
belong to no religious body. This truism 
is stated with a confusion of metaphor 
and forced phrase that makes it trying to 
read, and the only praise that can be giv- 
en the poem is that out of twelve rhymes 
only two are false. 

But bad as such verses are, there is 
a lower depth still—nonsense poetry. 
Good nonsense verse has been written, 
notably in England, for our national 
tendency to exaggeration, combined with 
our fear of not being as funny as other 
people, has led the American followers of 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll into 
grave mistakes. 

The most tiresome form of nonsense 
poetry, and obviously the easiest to write, 
is that where a jargon of meaning- 
less words is introduced, the sound of 
which is supposed to be funny. The au- 
thors just named have done this as well 
as it is possible to be done, with restraint 
and discrimination, and we ought not to 
blame them because they have been fol- 
lowed by a host of cheap imitators with 
such lines as: 


Oh come to the land where the bally-boo 
grows, 
Where the wimble tuck sits on a tree. 


It should be made a penal offence to 
write such stuff as this. 


But there is a form of nonsense verse, 


peculiar to this country, which deserves 
the strongest anathema, and of which the 
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following lines, which actually appeared 
in a magazine, are a fair sample: 


Miss Clara saw a bear. Oh, my! 

She stood and gazed, too scared to cry. 
And then she climbed a tree, she did. 

Oh dear! Oh dear! The tree it slid! 
“Such a funny tree, to slide that way,” 
I’ve often heard Miss Clara say. 


Possibly the writer of this stuff may 
have imagined that he was following in 
Stevenson’s footsteps, that the foolish- 
ness of his lines was like the simplicity 
of A Child’s Garden of Verses. He was 
not aware that in art the foundation 
must be laid solidly, be the superstruc- 
ture heavy or light. It is because 


Thackeray was a master of English that 
he could make the bad spelling of the 
Yellowplush Papers funny; Linley Sam- 
bourne’s _ telling 


illustrations of The 
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New Sandford and Merton are the 
work of a first-rate draughtsman, and 
Coquelin learned the technique of his 
art, how to act a straight part, before he 
reached his present position as the first 
of modern comedians. 

To many people poetry seems rather a 
matter of ingenuity than of inspiration. 
To these the rules of construction seem 
a restriction and they consider prose the 
natural and best way of expression. But 
there are those who delight in the har- 
mony of language, to whom the music of 
words appeals as strongly as does colour 
to the artist, and whose imagination re- 
sponds at once to the touch of poetic 
genius. To such as these, bad poetry 
seems the profanation of a beautiful 
thing, a demoralising influence in litera- 
ture, and in their name and behalf is this 
protest made. 

Mary K. Ford. 











READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 


CEIVED 


BELLES-LETTRES 


The Baker and Taylor Company: 


Books and Reading. Compiled by Roscoe 
Crosby Gaige and Alfred Harcourt. 

The thoughts of great writers on these 
subjects. Selections have been made 
from the writings of such men as 
Scott, Gissing, Montaigne, Lamb, Rus- 
kin, Milton, Disraeli, Carlyle, and 
many others. 


The Century Company: 


The World I Live In. By Helen Keller. 

A volume of brief essays by one blind 
and deaf but whose three remaining 
senses—touch, taste and smell—are so 
highly developed that she finds her 
dark world a marvellous one. She sets 
down here impressions of this world of 
hers, describing some of the sensations 
and emotions of which she is conscious. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


At Large. By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
A volume of essays some of which 
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have already been published in Putnam’s 


Monthly. 
Fleming H. Revell Company: 
The Great English Letter Writers. With 
Introductory Essays and Notes. Two 


Volumes. By William J. Dawson and 
Coningsby W. Dawson. 


The first volumes in a series to be 
known as the Reader’s Library. The 
authors have selected portions of the 
correspondence of great personages and 
arranged them according to the subjects 
with which they deal. The introduc- 
tion and notes serve as guides to the 
various situations and the peculiar art 
of the correspondent. 


VERSE 
Richard G. Badger: 


Memories of Cuba and Other Poems. 
Janan Ewyn. 


By 


Containing about twenty short poems. 
The volume is dedicated to “the beau- 
tiful South and to all people and lands 
who still have time for the beauty 
and poetry of life.” 
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Broadway Publishing Company: 


Bandana Days. By Josephine Merwin 
Cook. 


Short poems written in negro dialect. 


Desbarats and Company (Montreal, Canada): 


A Romance of the Lost. By Tom McInnes. 
A collection of short poems. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The Great Fight. By William Henry 
Drummond, M.D. 


Containnig poems and sketches re- 
maining unpublished at the death of Dr. 
Drummond. The collection has been 
made by Mrs. Drummond. She makes 
some comments upon the poems and 
gives a brief account of Dr. Drum- 
mond’s life. 


ART, DRAMA 
Richard G. Badger: 


Israel Bruna. By Gotthard Deutsch. 
An historical tragedy in five acts. 


The Century Company: 


The Henry Hutt Picture Book. 

A collection of eighty-two drawings 
by this popular magazine and book 
illustrator, fifty of which are in colour, 
some in four printings, and thirty-two 
in black. Among many others are rep- 
resented the Ocean Girl, the Hunter 
Girl, the Horsey Girl and the Motor 
Girl, the College and Matinee and Gar- 
dening Girls. The volume contains a 
photograph of Mr. Hutt and also a 
short biography. 


Thomas Y. Crowell and Company: 

The Taming of the Shrew. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Coriolanus. 

The “First Folio” Shakespeare. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, Lists 
of Variorum Readings and Selected Criti- 
cism, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. 

This edition goes back to, and repro- 
duces, the famous First Folio text of 
1623, the one which gives Shakespeare 
in the original spelling and punctuation. 


Duffield and Company: 


Stories of the English Artists. Selected 
and Arranged by Randall Davies and 
Cecil Hunt. 

Volume II. in the Art and Letters 
Library. The authors have gathered to- 
gether for these brief biographies of 
English artists, from Sir Anthony Van 
Dyke down to J. M. M. Turner, twenty- 
four in all, many personal details, anec- 


dotes, scraps of gossip, notes of conver- 
sations, and such other information as 
will enable the reader to form some idea 
of the life and character of each artist 
considered. 


Stories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists. 


Selected and Arranged by Victor Rey- 
nolds. 

Volume III. in the Art and Letters 
Library. Giving brief sketches of the 
lives of the artists in these two schools 
from the time of the Van Eycks to the 
end of the seventeenth century. 


Henry Holt and Company: 
Hero and Leander. By Martin Schultze. 


A poetic drama in five acts. 


Houghton, Miff_in Company: 
A Short History of Engraving and Etching. 


For the use of Collectors and Students. 
With Full Bibliography, Classified List 
and Index of Engravers. By A. M. Hind, 
of the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings, British Museum. 

The author tells the story of the de- 
velopment of engraving from the earli- 
est times to the present, giving brief 
summaries and characterisations of the 
work of all the important engravers, 
and traces the development of the art. 
The book is illustrated with 109 text 
illustrations from famous engravings 
of all ages. 


J. B. Lippincott Company: 
The Tragedy of Richard the Third. Edited 


by Horace Howard Furness, Jr. 


Another volume in the new variorum 
edition of Shakespeare, making the total 
number of volumes issued thus far six- 
teen. The text of this edition follows 
the text of the First Folio, and in ad- 
dition there are textual notes showing 
the readings and variations from other 
folios and quartos. The appendix con- 
tains the stage history of the play. 


L. C. Page and Company: 
The Art of the Netherland Galleries. Being 


a History of the Datch School of Paint- 
ing. Illuminated and Demonstrated by 
Critical Descriptions of the Great Paint- 
ings in the Many Galleries. By David 
C. Preyer. 
In the Art Galleries of Europe Series. 
A history of the Dutch school of paint- 
ing, including the works of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Hals, Memling, 
the Van Eycks, Teniers, and others. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


The House of Rimmon. By Henry Van 
Dyke. 
A drama in four acts founded on the 
biblical story of Naaman the Syrian. 
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G. E. Stechert and Company: 


The Problem of Form in Painting and 
Sculpture. By Adolf Hildebrand. Trans- 
lated and Revised with the Author’s Co- 
operation by Max Meyer and Robert 
Morris Ogden. 


The third edition. The work was first 
published in 1893. 


MEMOIRS, BIOGRAPHY 


The Century Company: 
The Reminiscences of _ Lady Randolph 
Sr By Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
est. 


The reminiscences of Lady Randolph 
Churchill give an insight into the Eng- 
lish social and political life of the last 
thirty years. The volume is rich in 
anecdotes of prominent people. There 
are portraits of interesting men and 
women whom the author has known, in- 
cluding many of the royalties of Europe. 


Ginn and Company: 


Carla Wenckebach. Pioneer. By Mar- 
garethe Muller. 


An account of the life of Fraulein 
Wenckebach from her childhood and 
girlhood days in Germany, through her 
years of travel in various countries, to 
her final settling down in America, 
where she became an educational leader 
and a professor in Wellesley College. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company: 


John Keats. A Literary Biography. By 
Albert Elmer Hancock. 


Some special features of this biog- 
raphy are its informing study of the 
progressive development of Keats’s 
genius; the filling in of the back- 
ground of his life with new, authentic 
and specific details; the interpretation 
of his poems by his letters, and an ac- 
count of the posthumous growth of his 
reputation. 


The McClure Company: 
Anatole France. By George Brandes. 


A short essay touching upon the life 
and work of Anatole France. This is a 
new volume ‘n the Contemporary Men 
of Letters Series. Writers treated in 
previous volumes of this series are 
Swinburne, Bret Harte, Walter Porter, 
William Butler Yeats and Charles 
Dudley Warner. - 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
Madame De Pompadour. By H. Noel 


Williams. 

A new, revised and cheaper edition 
of this work on the famous French- 
woman. It gives an interesting account 
not only of the career of this remark- 
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able woman, but of the Court life of 
her time and of the contemporary his- 
tory. 


RELIGION, SCIENCE, POLITICS, PHI- 
LOSOPHY 


D. Appleton and Company: 


Problems of City Government. By L. S. 
Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The purpose of this volume is to 
present an analysis of the general prin- 
ciples involved in city growth. In his 
preface the author says: “The rapid de- 
velopment of our large cities has a far 
deeper significance than the administra- 
tive problems which they present. Pro- 
found changes in our social structure 
are directly traceable to this increasing 
aggregation of population, and in this 
volume an attempt has been made to 
ascertain the nature of these changes.” 


Man in the Light of Evolution. By John 
M. Tyler, Ph.D. 


A work showing the bearing of the 
theory of evolution on man’s history, 
progress and life. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 


Instinct and Health. By Woods Hutchin- 
son, A.M., M.D. 


Directed not to invalids but to the 
ordinary normal individual. It de- 
scribes the physical necessities of the hu- 
man machine and methods for obtaining 
the greatest efficiency from it. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the chapter head- 
ings, which will give some idea of the 
character of the work: Ancestry and 
Health; Food as Fuel; Food and Fool- 
ishness; Sleep; Baths and Bathing; 
Eyes and Ears; Heads and Hair; Help- 
ing the Baby Grow Up; Diet Delusions. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 


Studies in the American Race Problem. By 
Alfred Holt Stone. With an Introduction 
and Three Papers by Walter F. Wilcox. 


The one aim in these studies is, as 
the author states, to set forth some of 
the salient facts of the American race 

roblem and to point out some of the 
undamental principles which underlie 
it and create it. The three papers con- 
tributed by Walter F. Wilcox, of .Cor- 
nell, are “Negro Criminality,” “Census 
Statistics of the Negro” and “The Prob- 
able Increase of the Negro Race in the 
United States.” : 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
The Law of the Rhythmic Breath. By Ella 


Adelia Fletcher. 

Teaching the generation, conservation, 
and control of vital force. Some of the 
chapters are: The Master-Key of Crea- 
tion; How to Gain the Master-Key; 
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How to Use the Master-Key; The 
Seven-Fold Constitutions of Humanity; 
Colour in the Visible and Invisible 
World. 


Funk and Wagnalls Company: 
Mind, Religion and Health. By Robert 


MacDonald, minister of the Washing- 
ton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


With an appreciation of the Emmanuel 
Movement, and showing how its prin- 
ciples can be applied in promoting 
_ and in the enriching of every-day 
ife. 


Laird and Lee: 
Taber’s Pocket Encyclopedic Medical Dic- 


tionary. For physicians. Edited by Clar- 
ence W. Taber. 

The third revised edition. A digest 
of medical science in dictionary form 
arranged for the laity. It gives all im- 
portant diseases, how to detect them 
from their symptoms, various forms, 
prognosis, diet, physiology, anatomy, 
poisons, antidotes and emergencies. 


The John Lane Company: 
Orthodoxy. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. 


It is the purpose of the writer to at- 
tempt an explanation, not of whether 
the Christian Faith can be believed, but 
how he personally has come to believe 
it. The book is, therefore, arranged 
upon the positive principle of riddle and 
its answer. It deals first with all the 
writer’s own solitary and sincere specu- 
lations, and then with the startling style 
in which they were all suddenly satis- 
fied by the Christian Theology. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
Leadership. The William Belden Noble 


Lectures. Delivered at Sanders Theater, 
Harvard University, December, 1907. By 
the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Bishop of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Containing six essays: “The Meta- 
physic of Leadership’; “The Power of 
the Single Motive”; “The Power of the 
Human Will”; “The Power of the 
Blameless Life”; “The Power of Fel- 
lowship with the Divine’; and “The 
Representative Leader of Men.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
Footsteps in a Parish. An Appreciation of 


Maltbie Davenport Babcock as a Pastor. 
By John Timothy Stone, his successor in 
Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore. 
The book is a loving record of the 
evidences which Mr. Stone has found 
on every hand of the peculiarly inti- 
mate and wonderfully helpful relations 
which the late Mr. Babcock bore to the 
members of his flock in Baltimore. 


A Theory of Mind. By John Lewis March, 
A.M., Ph.D. 


The author presents a theory which 
attempts a new solution of the problems 
of psychology. Invoking the modern 
views of biology he departs from the 
current psychological view that the es- 
sential element in mental phenomena is 
thought. He begins his theory with a 
supposition that the elementary part of 
mind is the instinct. 


HISTORY, TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION 


The Century Company: 


Egvpt and Its Monuments. By Robert 
. Hichens. Illustrated by Jules Guérin and 
with photographs. 


For the material necessary in the 
preparation of this work both the author 
and artist made a trip to Egypt, and 
have told here in text and illustration of 
the wonderful things to be seen along 
the Nile, describing the colour, pic- 
turesqueness, wonder and mystery which 
characterises the monuments of Egypt. 
The volume is rich in reproductions 
from Jules Guérin’s paintings, which 
convey the immensity and the colour 
impressions of these wonders of the past, 
and photographs of the Pyramids, the 
Sphinx, Sakkara. Abydos, Denderah, 
Karnak, Luxor, The Colossi of Mem- 
non, etc. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company: 
Minnesota. The North Star State. By 


William Watts Folwell. 


In the. American Commonwealth 
Series. Treating of the early French 
exploration, the English domination, the 
acquisition by the United States, the 
troubles connected with the War of 
1812, the organisation of the Territory, 
and its admission to the Union as the 
thirty-second State. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


Untrodden English Ways. By Henry C. 
Shelley. 


With but one or two exceptions the 
chapters treat of such nooks and 
corners of England as are off the 
beaten track, yet which, either by rea- 
son of their natural beauty or unusual 
interest, provide attractive objective for 
the actual or stay-at-home traveller. 


The Macmillan Company: 


Venetia and Northern Italy. Being the 
story of Venice, Lombardy and Emilia. 
By Cecil Headlam. [Illustrated by Gor- 
don Home. 


In the Old World Travel Series. It 
deals with the history, architecture, and 
art of the towns of Northern Italy. The 
author has, he states, “endeavoured to 
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show in this book how the history of 
each town of which it treats is illus- 
trated by its art and architecture, and 
how the various styles of art and vari- 
ous buildings enumerated are the direct 
and natural outcome of history and 
tradition, of despotism or independence, 
of invasion or commerce, of political, 
social and geographical environment, or 
of the dominating, fascinating personali- 
ties who guided the destinies of these 
towns.” 


The McClure Company: 


A Woman’s Way Through Unknown Labra- 
dor. An account of the exploration of the 
Nascaupee and George Rivers. By Mrs. 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr. 

Mrs. Hubbard tells how after her hus- 
band’s death in the heart of Labrador, 
where he lost his way and died of 
starvation, she set out with four com- 
panions to complete his unfinished 
task. She describes their journey 
through the wilderness with its hard- 
ships and privations. The book con- 
tains the diary which Mr. Hubbard kept 
during his expedition. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


Venice. Part III. The Decadence. Vols. 
I. and II. By Pompeo Molmenti. Trans- 
lated by Horatio F. Brown. 

This completes the set of six volumes 
in the work on Venice. Part III. treats 
of its individual growth from the earli- 
est beginnings to the fall of the republic. 
The previous sections are Part L, “Ven- 
ice in the Middle Ages,” and Part IL., 
“Venice in the Golden Age.” The vol- 
umes are all illustrated. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 


Waterloo. By Thomas E. Watson. 

An account of the great battle and its 
results. Mr. Watson analyses the char- 
acters of the generals in command; he 
describes in detail the positions occu- 
pied by the various bodies of soldiery, 
and compares the relative strength and 
advantage of the several positions; he 
goes into the motives and strategy of 
the two opposing generals, and discusses 
the spirit and character of the two 
armies. 


L. C. Page and Company: 


St. Botolph’s Town. An Account of Old 
Boston in Colonial Days. By Mary Caro- 
line Crawford. 

The romantic history of old Boston 
from the time of Blackstone to the out- 
break of the American Revolution. 
Miss Crawford shows the origin of the 
name and the relation between the Bos- 
ton of Old England and that of New 
England. She gives a sketch of St. Bo- 
tolph and the celebrated church of that 


name. There are many pen portraits of 
the men and women who were famous 
in those early days. The volume con- 
tains numerous illustrations from pho- 
tographs and rare prints. 


James Pott and Company: 

Old England. Her Story Mirrored in Her 
Scenes. Text by W. Shaw Sparrow. Pic- 
tures by James Orrock, R. I. 

In preparing the text for this volume 
the author’s plan has been to show 
what historic landscapes represent in 
the progress of England from the com- 
ing of Cesar to the present day. Ac- 
companying the text are eighty illustra- 
tions in colour and half-tone, represent- 
ing historic country scenes, by one of 
England’s famous landscape painters. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


The Jungle Folk of Africas By Robert H. 
Milligan. 

Regarding this book the author 
writes: “A knowledge of the jungle folk 
of Africa will include some acquaint- 
ance with their jungle home, their daily 
life, their work, their amusements, 
their social customs, their folk-lore, 
their religion, and, among the rest, it 
will include their response to mission- 
ary effort. Of these several subjects, 
those which receive scant treatment in 
this book will be more fully presented 
in a second book on Africa. which is 
now in course of preparation.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons: 


Chateau and Country Life in France. By 
Mary King Waddington. 

An account of the life led by the old 
families of France on their country 
places. Madame Waddington describes 
the daily routine of an old chateau, the 
visits paid in the neighbourhood, the 
numerous ceremonies.and festivals, such 
as weddings, hunts, balls, religious 
exercises on All Saints’ Day, Christ- 
mas, the Elections—all that goes to 
make up the charm of life for the 
French aristocracy. 


Rothenburg on the Tauber. By Hermann 
Uhde-Bernays. Illustrated by M. Ressel. 


An interesting account of this ancient 
German town, showing the part it played 
in the important events of the Empire, 
and giving the history of the little city 
with the quarrels, the amusements, the 
sieges and peace-making, the prosperity 
and adversity of the burghers. 


A Motor-Flight Through France. By Edith 
Wharton. 


An account of a trip through the 
country of France, through the small 
towns and out-of-the-way places: little 
known and little visited by travellers. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


American Book Company: 


How the World is Clothed. By Frank 
George Carpenter. 


The second of a series of readers on 
commerce and industry. It takes the 
children on a personally conducted tour 
around the world to investigate the 
sources of their clothing. The book 
takes up not only the production of raw 
material, but also its transportation and 
the processes of its manufacture. 


A Punctuation Primer. With Notes on the 
Preparation of Manuscript. By Frances 
Perry. 


Treating first of the terminal punctua- 
tion of sentences, and then of the punc- 
tuation of elements within sentences; as 
well as of paragraphing, quotations, 
capitalisation, compound words, word 
divisions, the preparation and correction 
of manuscript, the correction of themes, 
and several other related topics of im- 
portance. 


Standard Algebra. By William J. Milne, 

Ph.D., LL.D. 

This new algebra follows the induc- 
tive method of presentation, using de- 
clarative statements and observations in- 
stead of questions. The problems are 
fresh in character, and are classified ac- 
cording to the nature of the equations 
involved. The statement of necessary 
definitions and of principles is clear and 
concise, and they are fully illustrated. 


The Human Body and Health. An Elemen- 
tary Text-Book of Essential Anatomy, 
Applied Physiology, and Practical Hygi- 
ene for Schools. By Alvin Davison, M.S., 
A.M., Ph.D. 


Intended for grammar. grades, it aims 
to teach boys and girls that health is 
desirable and attainable, and further 
that health concerns not only the indi- 
vidual, but also the community. Thus, 
it deals largely with the topic of pablic 
health. 


A. S. Barnes and Company: 


Some Living Things. Primary Lessons in 
Physiology. By Ella B. Hallock. Edited 
by C. B. Gilbert. 

The subject is presented in such a 
way as to gain the interest of the child. 
His attention is directed to the life 
which everywhere surrounds him. From 
observation of it he is led to deduce for 
himself a knowledge of the structure of 
the body and the laws governing its 
functions. 


D. C. Heath and Company: 


The Parallel Course Drawing Books. By 
C. S. Hammock and A. G, Hammock. 
Books L., II., III. and IV. 


These books present parallel courses 


in pencil and brush drawing. On each 
page are reproduced examples of ren- 
dering with both pencil and brush and 
sufficient instruction is given to insure 
intelligent work with either. 


Henry Holt and Company: 


German [Inflections. Arranged in Parallels. 
By H. C. Bierwirth, Ph.D. 

In defining the plan followed in this 
text-book, the author states that most of 
the material is grouped according to 
types of inflection and not according to 
parts of speech. Lists of verbs, nouns 
and adjectives are given. 


Principles of Physiology and Hygiene. By 
George Wells Fitz, M.D. 

A text-book on physiology and hygi- 
ene with many illustrations and dia- 
grams. The author states that wherever 
possible technical terms and names have 
been omitted for the sake of relieving 
overburdened memories and of leaving 
them receptive for the important practi- 
cal aspects of the subject. 


A First German Book. By George M. 
Howe, Ph.D 


An introductory study of the German 
language according to what is known as 
the Reform Method. With exercises 
and vocabulary. 


English Composition. By Franklin T. Ba- 
ker and Herbert Vaughan Abbott. 


A guide to ap sae in the first two 
years’ work in English in the High 
School. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 
Laboratory Arts. By George H. Woollatt, 
h.D., F.I.C. 


A teacher’s handbook; dealing with 
materials and tools used in the construc- 
tion, adjustment, and repair of scien- 
tific instruments. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Administration of Public Education in 
the United States. By Samuel Train Dut- 
ton, A.M., and David Snedden, Ph.D. 
With an introduction by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Treating of the problems involved in 
the control, maintenance, and manage- 
ment of American schools. Among the 
many subjects taken up are: The Scope 
and Ideas of American Education; The 
National Government and Education; 
School Management and Government; 
Social, Economic and Civic Aspects of 
Education and the Relation of School 
and Society. 


Charles E. Merrill Company: 


Silas Marner. The Weaver of Raveloe. By 
George Eliot. Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Cornelia Beare, instructor 
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in English, Erasmus Hall High School, 
New York. 


In the series of Merrill’s English 
Texts. Accompanying the text there 
is a critical and historical introduction, 
including a sketch of the life of the 
author and her relation to the thought 
of her time; there is also given an out- 
line of the development of the novel to 
George Eliot, besides remarks on the 
structure of the novel, and various criti- 
cal opinions. 


FICTION 
D. Appleton and Company: 


The Emotionalist. The Romance of an 
Awakening to Temperament. By Stanley 
Olmsted. 

Victoria Furman is an American girl 
with marked musical talent and a strong 
desire to become an operatic singer. She 
goes to Germany to pursue her studies 
and sacrifices all for the sake of an am- 
bition the height of which she never at- 
tains. 


Cy Whittaker’s Place. By Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. 

After forty years Cy Whittaker, who 
had run away as a boy and gone to sea, 
returns to his native Cape Cod village, 
repairs the old homestead and becomes a 
centre of interest among his searfaring 
neighbours. He is an old bachelor and 
adopts a little girl. An amusing part of 
the story is the difficulty Cy and two of 
his cronies experience in the education 
of the child. 


The Whispering Man. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. 

A detective story in which the “Whis- 
pering Man,” so called on account of a 
nervous trouble which affects his voice, 
while being the real criminal, takes such 
an active part in unravelling the mys- 
tery that suspicion is diverted from him. 
A prominent physician is murdered in 
his office within ear-shot of a number 
of patients. Suspicion falls upon his as- 
sistant, upon a girl who has visited his 
office on the morning of the murder and 
who is known to be engaged to his son, 
and even upon his wife before the mys- 
tery is finally solved. 


The Suspicions of Mrs. Allonby. By Max- 
well Gray. 


Piqued by her husband’s avowed dis- 
approval of her extravagance in the mat- 
ter of dress and by an unwarranted jeal- 
ousy Mrs. Allonby suddenly deems it 
necessary for the benefit of her health 
to spend the winter in Italy. Here she 
makes many new acquaintances and her 
affairs become so complicated that she 
finds it a relief when her husband, 
whom she was anxious to get away 


from, suddenly appears on the scene af- 
ter having followed her in disguise. 


The-Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
The Silver Butterfly. By Mrs. Wilson 


Woodrow. With illustrations by Howard 
Chandler Christy. 

A story of love and mystery. The 
heroine is Marcia Oldham, who mysti- 
fies her friends by her ability to live in 
their social world while it is known that 
she and her mother had been left almost 
penniless. The fact is that she designs, 
though in secret, the many silver butter- 
flies with which the women in society 
adorn themselves. The hero, Robert 
Hayden, a mining engineer in South 
America, discovers a long-lost gold mine 
and returns to New York in the hope of 
locating the owners, in which he finds 
great difficulty. He meets Marcia Old- 
ham and they fall in love at first sight. 
Through a visit to a fortune teller he 
finds that Marcia is one of the owners 
of the mine in South America, called 
the Veiled Mariposa, or the Silver But- 
terfly. 


Colonel Greatheart. By H. C. Bailey. With 
illustrations by Lester Ralph. 


An historical romance the scenes of 
which are laid in England in the time 
of Charles I. and Cromwell. Captain 
Jeremiah Stow is the “Colonel Great- 
heart,” a courageous young officer. 
Through his love for Lucinda Weston 
he is led to rash actions, but rather than 
aid her further in some of her intriguing 
he gives up the girl. She marries his 
friend Colonel Royston, whom she in- 
cites to an act of treason with the result 
that the lives of both Stow and Roy- 
ston are threatened. 


The Courage of Captain Plum. By James 
Oliver Curwood. 


Captain Plum, owner of a trading 
craft on Lake Michigan, in the days of 
1856, after suffering at the hands of 
pirates from Beaver Island, inhabited 
by Mormons at whose head is a power- 
ful man by the name of Strang, who 
calls himself “King” of the a 
to the island to regain his rights. ere, 
for a time, Strang gets the better of 
the captain, but in the end, after many 
hardships, Captain Plum conquers, wins 
the girl whom Strang wanted for a wife, 
and succeeds in breaking up the Mor- 
mon colony. 


Broadway Publishing Company: 
What I Do Not Know of Farming. By John 


Tracy Mygatt. 

An amusing account of a man’s unsuc- 
cessful attempt to run a small farm 
after having worked for twelve years 
in a city banking house. 
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The Black Hand. By Wilbert C. Balkeman. 


The scenes of this story dealing with 
the workings of a secret order are laid 
in France. 


The Century Company: 
The Red City. A Novel of the Second Ad- 


ministration of President Washington. By 
S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. With il- 
lustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 

In his new book Dr. Mitchell follows 
the fortunes of Hugh Wynne and intro- 
duces some of the other characters in his 
historical novel of that name. The 
hero of the present volume is a young 
Frenchman who, after his father has 
been killed by the revolutionists, comes 
to America with his widowed mother. 
He settles in Philadelphia and enters 
the employ of Hugh Wynne. He loses 
his heart to a pretty little Quakeress. 


Amabel Channice. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 


wick. 

Dealing with English society life. 
Lady Channice is a young woman who 
has married early in life and discovers 
that her husband is not a man that she 
can love. A young artist comes into her 
lonely life and her mad infatuation for 
him paves the way for the years of sor- 
row which follow. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
The Altar Stairs. By G. B. Lancaster. 


A romance of the South Seas. 


The Forewarners. By Giovanni Cena. 


Translated from the Italian by Olivia 
Agresti Rossetti. With a preface by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

Written in the form of an autobiog- 
raphy. An Italian workingman dis- 
cusses the labour problem, and tells of 
his life among his _ fellow-workers, 
whose suffering he endeavours to relieve 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
A Damaged Reputation. By Harold Bind- 


loss. 


A young Englishman, after quarrelling 
with a relative upon whom he is depen- 
dent for a living, leaves his country and 
goes to Canada, where he hopes to 
make a fortune for himself. He suc- 
ceeds to a certain extent, but when he 
acts the spy in a business matter Fate 
works against him, and when the girl to 
whom he is engaged discovers the 
treacherous part he has played she is 
led to despise him. The story goes on to 
tell how he endeavours to repair his 
damaged reputation. 


Harper and Brothers: 
Davie and Elizabeth. By Muriel Campbell 


Dyar. 
Davie and Elizabeth are an elderly 
couple who live on a New England farm. 
While not blessed with an overabun- 


dance of this world’s goods, they find 
happiness and contentment in each 
other’s love and in the little things 
— go to make up their every-day 
ife. 


The Witching Hour. By Augustus Thomas. 


Novelised from the drama of that 
name which was played so successfully 
in New York a year ago. The book is 
illustrated with scenes from the play. 


The Bachelor and the Baby. By Margaret 
Cameron. 


A lonely bachelor expecting to spend 
Christmas day at a club in New York, 
is invited over the telephone to take din- 
ner out in Jersey with some people who 
seem to know him, but whom he does 
not remember. Before he reaches his 
destination he sees a woman, with an 
infant in her arms, about to jump from 
a moving train. His remonstrances 
seeming to fail, he jumps and takes the 
baby, and by then the train is moving so 
rapidly that the woman is left on the 
train and the bachelor finds himself on 
the platform with the screaming baby. 
Almost in desperation he finds his way 
to the house to which he has been in- 
vited, where he proves to be a stranger, 
and the insinuation is that he is a luna- 
tic. This situation is relieved, however, 
by the appearance of the mother de- 
manding her lost baby, and after the ex- 
citement is over they all sit down to a 
genial meal. 


The Genial Idiot. His Views and Reviews. 
By John Kendrick Bangs. 


In which the “Genial Idiot” discusses 
innumerable topics, among which may 
be mentioned campaign methods, high 
finance, cure by music, how and where 
to find the ideal husband, and other 
themes, in which the average man has 
a real concern. 


The Whole Family. A Novel by Twelve 
Authors. 


Short stories by William Dean How- 
ells, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Mary 
Heaton Vorse, Mary Stewart Cutting, 
Elizabeth Jordan, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Henry James, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Edith Wyatt, Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews, Alice Brown and Henry Van 
Dyke. 


Gilbert Neal. By Will N. Harben. 


As in previous books by this author, 
the scene is laid in Georgia. The story 
deals with the marriage problem. The 
minister in the village, who is a mar- 
ried man, falls in love with a young 
girl and gradually neglects his duties in 
the church. Gilbert Neal is the girl’s 
brother. He makes a great sacrifice for 
her, not knowing of the affair with the 
minister and believing her to be in love 
with a young man whom he thinks will 
make her a fine husband. 
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Henry Holt and Company: deems suitable to the individuals who 


A Holiday Touch, and Other Tales of Un- shared in the plot. ; 
daunted Americans. By Charles Battell Three of a Kind. By Richard Burton. 
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Loomis. 
Containing fifteen short stories all of 
which have previously appeared in 
magazine form. 


Houghton, Miflin Company: 
Marjorie Daw. By Thomas Bailey Al- 


drich. 


A new holiday edition of the master- 
piece of the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
It is illustrated and decorated in tint by 
Mr. John Cecil Clay. 


Though Life Us Do Part. By Elizabeth 


Stuart Phelps. 


The unhappy married life of Dr. 
Chanceford and Carolyn Sterling, 
daughter of a wealthy resident of a little 
New England coast town in which the 
action of the story takes place. The 
young doctor is socially his wife’s in- 
ferior, and a tendency on his part to 
drink heavily and to take undue interest 
in a certain Mrs. Marriot gradually 
strains the family relations almost to 
the breaking point. 


The Lighted Lamp. By C. Hanford Hen- 


derson. 


The principal character is Robert Pen- 
dexter, a young American, who inherits 
a large fortune. This enables him to 
gratify his desire to travel. The story 
follows him in his travels abroad and 
shows the development of his faculties 
and sensibilities through his friendships 
with cultivated people. It tells of two 
love affairs with two girls of very dif- 
ferent types. 


The Fair Mississippian. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. 


The author paints the feudal life in 
the great house on a cotton plantation, 
with its interesting accompaniments of 
danger from the rough characters that 
abound along the Mississippi River and 
from periodic floods. The loneliness of 
the house is enhanced by nocturnal 
noises and night walkers. 


Little, Brown and Company: 


The Long Arm of Mannister. By E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. 


The victim of the cruel plot of eight 
conspirators to rob him of fortune and 
wife, Mannister, as soon as he recovers 
from the shock, starts out to seek his re- 
venge. The task he has set for him- 
self takes him to many parts of the 
world, but he never wavers until his pur- 
pose is accomplished and each conspira- 
tor has received his deserts. He deals 
with each in a different manner, meet- 
ing out the special punishment which he 


The story of a musician, a newsboy 
and a dog. Ludovic Heffner, a German 
violinist, takes the part of a newsboy in 
a street fight among other boys like him- 
self, after which he invites the lad to 
his humble abode, a room on the top 
floor of a tenement, where the two, 
joined by a stray dog, share in each 
other’s joys and sorrows and become 
very dear to one another. Phil, the 
boy, proves to be the son of the woman 
Ludovic had loved in his youth, a fact 
which makes sure the little waif’s place 
in the heart of the violinist. 


The Macmillan Company: 
Over Bemerton’s. An Easy-Going Chronicle. 


By E. V. Lucas. 


Kent Falconer, a middle-aged bache- 
lor, returns to London, after spending 
thirty years in Buenos Ayres. Here he 
engages rooms over Bemerton’s second- 
hand bookshop and takes a lively inter- 
est in the doings of those about him. 
Some of the people who enter into his 
daily life are Mr. Bemerton himself and 
his practical young lady assistant; Mrs. 
Duckie, the landlady, her husband and 
her two remarkable children; his step- 
sister and her family, including Drusilla, 
who is a suffragette. 


Helianthus. By Ouida. 


An historical romance of the present 
time. Helianthus is an imaginary king- 
dom, presumably in Italy, and the prin- 
cipal characters are the King of Helian- 
thus and his immediate family—the 
Crown Prince and his Princess, and the 
younger brother, Prince Elim, the idol 
of the people. 


The McClure Company: 
Lynch’s Daughter. By Leonard Merrick. 


Betty Lynch, the daughter of a multt- 
millionaire, marries a poor English artist, 
and owing to his high ideas on the sub- 
ject, she refuses her father’s money and 
goes with her husband to England, 
where they lead a life of comparative 
poverty. Only when their child is very 
ill does she appeal to her father, and 
this causes an estrangement between the 
young couple. She returns to New 
York and goes back for a time to her 
old life. She finds, however, that this 
is not what she wants, and decides to 
go to England and learn how to live 
on a mere pittance. At her father’s 
death she inherits a large fortune, all 
of which she distributes among the poor. 
Her husband learns of this and it leads 
to their reunion. In the meantime he 
has found a market for his pictures and 
is no longer the poor artist of their 
early married life. 
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The Point of Honour. A Military Tale. By 


Joseph Conrad. 


The theme of the story is a point of 
honour in the French military code. 
The time is that of the Napoleonic 
Wars. One officer feeling that a brother 
officer has been guilty of an offence, in- 
sists upon a duel, although the other 
realises how trifling the matter is and 
endeavours to prevent a quarrel. They 
go through battles together, save one 
another’s lives, but still the challenger 
feels that a point of honour should not 
go unsettled and seeks every possible 
occasion for a duel with the man he re- 
gards as his enemy. It becomes a life- 
long feud. 


The Neale Publishing Company: 
Robin Aroon. A Comedy of Manners. By 


Armistead C. Gordon. 


The story is set in the days before the 
Revolution and is concerned principally 
with the social life of the old Colonial 
families on their vast estates in Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


The Outing Publishing Company: 
The Tent Dwellers. By Albert Bigelow 


Paine. With illustrations by Hy. Watson. 


The author, his friend “Eddie” and 
two guides spend a few weeks exploring 
the rivers, lakes and woods of Nova 
Scotia. Trout-fishing is one of their 
chief joys. They are a jolly, good-na- 
tured party and even the rainy weather 
and numerous inconveniences of tent 
life do not greatly affect their gay 
spirits. 


L. C. Page and Company: 
Travels of a Lady’s Maid. By A. B. 


A lady’s maid gives a humorous ac- 
count of her trip with the Earl, the 
Countess, and their daughter, Lady 
Emily, to New York and their return to 
Europe by way of San Francisco, Ha- 
waii, Japan, India, Egypt, Greece and 
Italy. She tells of the love affair of 
Lady Emily and finishes the story with 
her own marriage. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 
Judith of the Cumberlands. By Alice Mac- 


Gowan. 


A story of life among the mountain 
people of Tennessee. Judith, an orphan 
living with her uncle and his family of 
boys, is a great favourite for miles 
around and is courted by many. She 
marries Creed Bonbright, a young fellow 
who, after a long absence, returns to his 
home in the mountains with the idea 
of leading his people to see their wrong- 
doing in continuing their unlawful dis- 
tilling of whiskey. 


Fleming H. Revell Company: 


A Soldier of the Future. By William J. 
Dawson. 


The theme of the story is a religious 
one. It treats of the relationship that 
should exist between the minister and 
the church of to-day. 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 
Salthaven. By W. W. Jacobs. 


The hero, who comes to the English 
seaport town where his father carries 
on a business, falls in love with Joan 
Hartley, the daughter of the oldest clerk 
in his father’s employ. He has many 
obstacles to overcome before he wins 
the girl, one of which is his father’s 
disapproval. An amusing part of the 
story is the intriguing on the part of 
the young man and in which a number 
of the old sea captains become involved. 


Small, Maynard and Company: 


I and My True Love. By H. A. Mitchell 
Keays. 


The main characters are Mrs. Dicky 
Warder, a wealthy society widow, who, 
some twenty years before the story 
opens, had divorced her husband, Iliel 
Sargent, a playwright, because she grew 
tired of struggling along on his small 
income, and had married his wealthy 
friend, Dicky Warder. When Chris- 
tina, the child she had left with its 
father, grew to womanhood he sent her 
to her mother, who prevents the girl 
from making a foolish marriage. The 
wealthy widow, or “Madam Kitty,” 
realises that the years of separation 
from her husband, though ones of lux- 
urv and ease, have not been happy ones, 
and that the once poor, though now suc- 
cessful playwright, Iliel Sargent. is the 
man she truly loves. The daughter is 
hanpily married and the parents re- 
united. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 
The Great God Success. By John Graham. 


A new edition. 


MISCLLANEOUS 


D. Appleton and Company: 


Unofficial Letters of an Official’s Wife. By 
Edith Moses. 


A series of letters written from the 
Philippines by the wife of an official to 
her relatives here in the United States. 
They are grouped under the following 
chapter headings: “First Impressions” ; 
“Beginning of Housekeeping in Ma- 
nila”; “A Visit in Apalit”: “The Rou- 
tine”: “The Southern Trip”: “Manila 
Societv”: “A Winter in Manila”; “In 
the Wilds of Benguet’: “The Return 
from the Mountains”; “An Outing in 
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Batangas” ; “Characteristics of the Fili- Duffield and Company: 


piace. The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Translated from the Italian by T. W. 

Broadway Publishing Company: Arnold, M.A 
Volume IV. in the Art and Letters 
Library. Dr. Guido Biagi, of the Royal 
Medicean and Laurentian Library in 


Rooseveltian Fact and Fable. By Mrs. An- 
nie Riley Hale 





Following the course of President 
Roosevelt through his public career. 
Some of the chapters are: “His Public 
Beginnings”; “Roosevelt and_ the 
Press’; “Roosevelt and the Negro”; 
“The ‘Ananias Club,’ ‘Undesirable Citi- 
zens’ and the ‘Rich Man’s Conspiracy’ ”; 
“The Big Stick”; “ ‘My Policies,’ ” and 


Florence, has written an historical in- 
troduction dealing with both the text 
and the illustrations. The volume con- 
tains many half-tones and eight four- 
colour plates. 


Paul Elder and Company: 
The Perfectly Good Cynic’s Calendar. 


“Cesar Puts by the Crown.” With Astronomical Attachment. By 


E. W. M. Grant, Addison Mizner and 


The Century Company: Oliver Herford. 


The Book of the Pearl. The History, Art, 
Science and Industry of the Queen of 
Gems. By George Frederick Kunz, 
A.M., Ph.D., hs Charles High Steven- 
son, LL.M, D.G.k. 


Showing the use of pearls as objects 
of art and ornament, and giving the 
many theories and facts concerning their 
origin, growth and structure. It sets forth 
their values, artistically and commer- 
cially, and shows how these are deter- 
mined. It describes the proper treat- 
ment and care of the pearl, gives the 
history and methods of various fisheries 
throughout the world, and directs at- 
tention to the importance of conserving 
the resources and the possibilities of 
cultivating the pearl-oyster. There are 
one hundred full-page plates among 
which are portraits of famous women 
wearing superb pearl ornaments, pic- 
tures of the crown jewels and other no- 
table gems. 


Power, Success and Greatness. By Ralph 
Waldo erson. With an introduction by 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


Odes, Sonnets and Lvrics. By John Keats. 
With a preface by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man and a note by George Watson Gilder. 

The 1908 additions to the Thumb-Nail 
Series, in which there are now thirty-six 
volumes. The covers are in rich brown 
leather embossed with appropriate de- 
signs by Blanche McMannus Mansfield. 


The American College. A Criticism. By 
Abraham Flexner. 

A study in contemporary education. 
Mr. Flexner analyses the educational 
procedure of our colleges from the 
secondary school to the day when the 
bachelor’s degree indicates that the en- 
tire process is finished. The chapters are: 
“The Problem Defined”; “The Develop- 
ment of the College”; “The Functions 
of the Modern College”; “The College 
and Secondary Education”; “The Elec- 
tive System”: “Graduate and Undergrad- 
uate”; and “The Way Out.” 


According to the publisher’s an- 
nouncement, the Cynic’s Calendar for 
1908 is “Perfectly Good” and completely 
new from cover to cover, including a 
truthful diurnal horoscope and remark- 
able astronomical designs by Oliver 
Herford. A perverted proverb is given 
on each page of the little volume. 


Animal Analogues. Verses and illustrations. 
By Robert Williams Wood. 


Humorous verses showing the resem- 
blance of one animal to another. The 
Ant and the Pheas-ant are compared, 
the Puss and the Octo-pus, the Doe and 
the Dodo, the Ray and the Raven, etc. 
The verses are illustrated with the au- 
thor’s free-hand drawings. 


In the Open. Intimate Studies and Appre- 
ciations of Nature. By Stanton Davis 


Kirkham. 


A series of nature essays written by 
one who has spent the better part of his 
life in the great out-of-doors. They deal 
with the habits of the birds, insects and 
the friendly animals of the forest. 


R. F. Fenno and Company: 
Toasts and Maxims. 


A book of humour. Collected from 
various sources, with illustrations by 
Meissonier, Calderon, W. L. Wrylie, 
Glendoni, the late Phil May, P. Jerome 
Campbell, Frank Reynolds, Edmund 
Dulac, Lawson Wood, etc. 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Shadow World. By Hamlin Garland. 


A narrative dealing with spiritualism. 
This work appeared serially in Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Women, Etc. Some leaves from an editor’s 


diary. By George Harvey. 

A volume of essays, some of which 
have appeared in the department of the 
“Editor’s Diary” in the North Ameri- 
can Review. The following are the 
titles of a few of the essays: “Is the 
American Girl a Bore?”; “Second 
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Wives and Husbands”; “Why Bache- 
lors Should Not Be Taxed” ; “The Ig- 
norance of Women in the Management 
of Men.” 


Magazine Writing and the New Literature. 
By Henry Mills Alden, Litt.D., LL.D. 
The author of this work has been for 
forty years editor of Harper's Magazine. 
In the introduction he writes that he has 
two objects in view: “First, to show 
the intimate relations of periodical to 
general literature, as to authorship and 
aim; secondly, to present certain char- 
acteristic features of a new life and 
literature, beginning two generations 
ago, with the emergence, in the natural 
course of evolution, of the distinctively 
modern physical era.” 


Henry Holt and Company: 


The Pleasant Thought Year Book. By 
M. R. J. DuBois. 
Pleasant and profitable thoughts 
taken from a large number of authors 
and arranged for every day in the year. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company: 


Confessions of a Railroad Signalman. By 
J. O. Fagan. 

The author is a practical railroad 
man, a towerman of long experience on 
one of the big American railroads. He 
sets forth the conditions of safety on 
American railroads as dependent upon 
the relations of the men and their 
managers, upon loyalty and reciprocity, 
upon discipline and competence. He 
shows the necessity of an ideal relatiorf 
between the men and their employers. 
The work is the result of a series of 
articles, enlarged and revised, which 
recently appeared in the ~ Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Park Street Papers. By Bliss Perry. 

These papers all have to do with the 
Atlantic Monthly, of which the author 
has been editor for ten years. Under 
the general title of “Atlantic Prologues” 
he has grouped some of the brief 
“Toastmaster” addresses with which he 
has been in the habit of introducing each 
January number of the magazine. 
These include “Number 4 Park Street,” 
“Catering for the Public,” “The Cheer- 
less Reader,” “A Readable Proposition” 
and “Turning the Old Leaves.” Follow- 
ing this group are brief essavs on Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow and Whittier, writ- 
ten on the occasion of their centenaries, 
and a memorial article on Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. 


The Jewish Publication Society of America: 
The American Jewish Year Book. 5660. 


September 26, 1908, to September 15, 1900. 
Edited by Herbert Friedenwald. 


A volume which is prepared for the 
purpose of recording and preserving in 


convenient form facts of importance to 
Jews in America. 


The Macmillan Company: 


The Ladies’ Pageant. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 


A series of pen portraits of women in 
fiction, in poetry and real life. 


A. C. McClurg and Company: 


The Washington Year Book. Maxims and 
Morals of “The Father of His Country.” 
Compiled by Wallace Rice. 

Uniform in style with “The Lincoln 
Year Book” and “The Franklin Year 
Book.” It contains a sentiment from the 
writings of the first President for every 
day in the year, taken from his public 
documents or private letters. 


Catchwords of Patriotism. Compiled by 


A collection of two hundred senti- 
ments in verse and prose. 


Catchwords of Patriotism. Compiled by 
Wallace Rice. 

A collection of sayings from the great 
orators and public men of America. 
Arranged after the plan of a year book. 

Rugs. Oriental and Occidental; Antique 
and Modern. A Handbook for Ready 
Reference. By Rosa Belle Holt. 


A new and enlarged edition, entirely 
reset. In this volume the author under- 
takes to “present in a concise form cer- 
tain facts that may enable a novice to 
appreciate the beauty and interest attach- 
ing to rugs, and assist a prospective 
purchaser in judging of the merits of 
any particular rug he may desire to 
possess.” The work contains thirty- 
three full-page illustrations, twelve of 
which are in full colour. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons: 


The House Dignified. Its Design, Its Ar- 
rangement and Its Decoration. By Lillie 
Hamilton French. 

A book growing out of sound archi- 
tectural knowledge, and based upon 
taste and a wide range of study and of 
observation. The text and illustrations 
combine to bring ottt the guiding prin- 
ciples that should be in the minds of all 
who are building houses great or small— 
the principles that underlie design, ar- 
rangement and decoration. 

Fleming H. Revell Company: 

The Knack of It. By Charles Battell 
Loomis. 

A volume of optimistic essays. The 
author believes that all can be popular 
and rich and handsome and happy if 
they will only learn “the knack of it.” 


Charles Scribner's Sons: 


In a New Century. By Edward Sanford 
Martin. 








- fee 


Containing twenty-two essays on a 
variety of subjects from “Reading” and 
“Writing” to “Speculation,” “Woman 
Suffrage” and “The Impossibility of 
Living on Anything a Year.” 

The Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth 
Grahame. 
Consisting of twelve nature essays. 


a 


Frederick A. Stokes Company: 


Delftware. Dutch and English. By M. 
Hudson Moore. 

The first book of a new series by Mrs. 
Moore—the Collector’s Handbook Series. 
This volume is a guide to the many 
varying styles of Delftware, showing 
how to distinguish between the genuine 
Holland china and its English namesake. 
Mrs. Moore explains the nature of 
Delftware, the development of its manu- 
facture, the influence of Oriental 
makers, and the origin of the subjects 
used in decoration. The next volume 
in the series will be devoted to Wedge- 
wood. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH 


The following is a list of the six most 
popwar new books, in order of demand, as 
sold between the 1st of October and the Ist 
of November: 
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NEW YORK CITY, UPTOWN 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

i Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 


NEW YORK CITY, DOWNTOWN 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50 

. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) 1.50. . 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner:) $1.50, 
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. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Widow. Rowland. (Dodge.) $1.00. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

The Guest of Quesnay. Tarkington. 

(McClure.) $1.50. 

. Flower of the Dusk. Reed. (Putnam.) 


$1.50. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

; Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 

. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. Cy Whittaker’s Place. Lincoln. (Ap- 
pleton.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
The Guest of Quesnay. Tarkington. 
(McClure.) $1.50. 
. A Spirit in Prison. Hichens. (Harper.) 
$1.75. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. The Guest of Quesnay. Tarkington. 
(McClure.) $1.50. 
The Diva’s Ruby. Crawford. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, Fox, 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
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. Holy Orders. 


. The Man from Brodney’s. 


. Together. 
. The Shepherd of the Hills. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 


. Together. 
. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


. Lewis 
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. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand: Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Guest of Quesnay. Tarkington. 
(McClure.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at _ Kildare. 
Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Leaven of Love. Burnham. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Ganton and Co. Eddy. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel. 


Parrish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 
. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 


. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 


(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 
The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


Corelli. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 


(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 

Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Wright. 
(The Book Supply Co.) $1.50. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. 


(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Rand. Johnston. 


(Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
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. Peter. 
. The Fly onthe Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 


. Peter. 
. The Man from Brodney’s. 
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. Lewis 
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. Halfway House. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Great Miss Driver. Hope. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
$1.50. 
. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. Anne of Green Gables. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COLO. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
McCutcheon. 


Ward. 


Smith. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
The Testing of Diana Mallory. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
The Wheel of Fortune. Tracy. (Mc- 
Clure.) $1.50. 
Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 
Rand. 


Johnston. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 


. The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel. 


Parrish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 
The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 
wis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
Hewlett. (Scribner.) 


$1.50. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 

. Three of a _ Kind. (Little, 
Brown.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


Burton. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Fly onthe Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. , 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
. Lewis Rand. Johnston. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


(Houghton, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 

Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

go pa a Minute. Douglass. (Watt.) 
1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 
millan.) $1.50. 

. Colonel Greatheart. Bailey. (Bobbs- 

Merrill.) $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Three of a Kind. 


. Lewis Rand. 
. Diva’s Ruby. 


.50. 
. Lewis Rand. 


. The Guest of Quesnay. 


. Lewis Rand. 


5. Together. Herrick. 
. The Post-Girl. 
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Burton. (Little, 


Brown.) $1.50. 


. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, Mif- 


flin.) $1.50. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


Crawford. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 
. The Substitute. Camp. (Appleton.) $1.50. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. A Spirit in Prison. Hichens. (Harper.) 


$1.75. 


. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 


(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. A Million a Minute. Douglass. (Watt.) 


$1 
Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The Bishop’s Emeralds. Townley. ( Watt.) 


$1.50. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
Tarkington. 
(McClure.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 
(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) $1.50. 

Booth. (Century Co.) 

$1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. Lewis Rand. 


Johnston. (Houghton, 


Mifflin.) $1.50. 


3. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 
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. The Leaven of Love. Burnham. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 
Booth. (Century Co.) 


$1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Rand. 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 


Johnston. (Houghton, 


. The Circular Staircase. Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 

The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

- Gentleman. Ollivant. (Macmillan.) 
1.50. 


. Science and Immortality. Lodge. (Mof- 


fat, Yard.) $2.00. 


. The Long Arm of Mannister. Oppenheim. 


(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


_ Firing Line.. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. 


MacGrath. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 


: 5 oy Daughter. Merrick. (McClure.) 
1.50. 
. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 
he Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Mac- 


millan.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 


(Reilly & Britton.) $:.50. 
v Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 
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. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


. The ‘Firing Line. Chambers. 


. The Riverman. White. 
. Together. Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Peter. Smith. (Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

Cy Whittaker’s Place. Lincoln. (Apple- 

ton.) $1.50. 

. The Leaven of Love. Burnham. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 

. The Testing of Diana Mallory. Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 


$1.50. 
. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


; 4 Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 
1.50. 
. The Fly on the Wheel. Thurston. (Dodd, 


Mead.) $1.50. 
The Man from Brodney’s. 


McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. The Little ee Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. The Firing Line. Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50 


. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
. The Lure of the Mask. MacGrath. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.50. 


. Cy Whittaker’s Place. Lincoln. ( Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Churchill. (Macmil- 


lan.) $1.50. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 


son. (Bobbs-Merrill.)- $1.50. 

The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

(Appleton. ) 


TG a 
. The Long Arm of Mannister. Oppenheim. 


(Little, Brown.) $1.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


(McClure.) $1.50. 


The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50. 


4. Lewis Rand. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin.) 


$1.50. 








5. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 
6. The Firing Line. 


3. Mr. Crewe’s Career. 
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Nichol- 
son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 
Chambers. (Appleton.) 


$1.50. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


. Lewis Rand. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.50. 

. The Man from Brodney’s. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. Halfway House. Hewlett. 


$1.50. 
. The Heart of a Child. Danby. (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


(Harper.) $1.50 
. The Riverman. (McClure.) $1.50. 


Johnston. 
McCutcheon. 


(Scribner.) 


Ward. 
White. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 
(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 

. The Riverman. White. (McClure.) $1.50. 
Churchill. (Macmil- 


Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


lan.) $1.50. 

. The Circular Staircase. 
Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Last Voyage of the Donna Isabel. 
Parrish. (McClurg.) $1.50. 

. The Leaven of Love. Burnham. 


(Hough- 
ton, Mifflin.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


. A Little Brother of the Rich. Patterson. 

(Reilly & Britton.) $1.50. 

. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. Nichol- 

son. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50. 

. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 

. Lewis 4 Johnston. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.5 

The Fly ~ the Wheel. (Dodd, 

Mead.) $1.5 

. Peter. Smith, 


Thurston. 
(Scribner.) $1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 

(Harper.) $1.50. 

. The Riverman. White. (Musson. ) $1.25. 

. Holy Orders. Corelli. (Briggs.) $1.25 

The Guest of Quesnay. Tarkington. (Mus- 
son.) $1.25 

. Lewis ad’ Johnston. 

. The Firing Line. 

Allen.) $1.25. 


Ward. 


(Briggs. ) i 
Chambers. (McLeod & 


. Lewis Rand. Johnston. 


. Peter. Smith. 
. Together. 
. A Spirit in Prison. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


. The vly on the Wheel. 


. Lewis Rand. 


. Lewis Rand. 


. The Testing of Diana Mallory. 


. Peter. Smith. 


THE BOOKMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 

(Houghton, Mif- 
flin.) $1.50. 

(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Herrick. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
Hichens. ( Harper.) 


$1.75. 
. The Guest of Quesnay. Tarkington. (Mc- 


Clure.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Fox. 


(Scribner.) $1.50. 
Ward. 
(Harper.) $1.50 


. Ey Whittaker’s Place. Lincoln. (Appleton ) 


$1.50. 
(Dodd, 


(Houghton, Mif- 


Thurston. 
Mead.) $1.50. 
Johnston. 


flin.) $1.50. 


. Other Days. Winter. (Moffat, Yard.) $3.00. 


From the above list the six best selling 


books are selected according to the following 
system : 


POINTS 


A book standing Ist on any list receives 10 
“ ad oe a 


2d 
“ce 3d “cc 
e 4th “e 
“é 5th iii 
ai 6th “ 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 
According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 


Johnston. (Houghton, 
Mifflin.) $1.50 
Ward. 


(Harper.) $1.50 


. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 


(Scribner.) $1.50 


. The Man from Brodney’s. McCutcheon. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 


. The Little Brown Jug at Kildare. 


Nicholson. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.50... 


(Scribner.) $1.50 








